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There is nothing like a war to sift the necessary from the unnecessary ... to show what 
is most important to the nation’s well-being. This war has shown and will show what is 
best for the LIVESTOCK industry. 


If the rubber situation prevents a buyer from calling at your ranch, you still have the 
CENTRAL MARKETS for a cash outlet. If labor conditions are such that labor must 
be saved, the CENTRAL MARKETS will always be ready and willing to handle your 
shipments. If the transportation industry is forced to devote its major effort to war 
movements, the CENTRAL MARKETS will be there to handle livestock in the quick- 
est, most economical, and most efficient transportation way. It is thru the CENTRAL 
MARKETS that “the right numbers of the right kind arrive at the right place at the 
right time” with the least transportation. 


We don’t miss the water till the well runs dry—the rubber until the tread is gone. 
The livestock industry today is in very much better shape than it would be if the CEN- 
TRAL MARKETS did not exist. The price of this insurance is only that you 


“SHIP TO A CENTRAL MARKET” 
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WHEN YOU START USING FRANKLIN'S YOU STOP LOSING CALVES 


Here is 
Protection for the 
Producer of 

Cattle 


for this 
NewCatalog 


FRANKLIN“ 


Vaccine 
Immunizes Against Blackles! 


To avoid death losses is both profitable and patriotic. 


The war program calls for a big increase in meat production. 
To safeguard this vital foodsupply, every calf should be vaccinated. 


There’s no more safe and simple way of providing this needed pro- 
tection than a shot of FRANKLIN Concentrated Culture Blackleg 
Bacterin. 


Each dose of this powerfully potent product contains the major im- 
munizing elements of more than 10 cc of whole culture bacterin, The 
famous FRANKLIN method of producing concentrated culture 
gives the stockman a high density of the antigenic properties in a 
convenient small 1 cc dose. 


re ~ axa = Lhe 19-year FRANKLIN record of conferring practical immunity 
} ett? with one dose is the stockman’s assurance of 

» Mackie RIN i EA git 
Urn ES BACTERL maximum freedom from loss. Ce 


SM. ; mo ‘ . . ° 
{an -senlin Blackleg Sere? The cost is but 10¢ per dose with liberal discounts 


for quantity. At local Drug Store Agencies. 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Denver Kansas City Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo & 
Marfa El Paso Alliance LosAngeles Salt Lake City = 


Conadian Dist’s., J. A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary é 
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EASY WAY TO FEED 
MINERALS ON THE RANGE 


Many a cattleman has 
held off feeding miner- 
als on range because of 
the waste, inconven- 
ience and extra labor 
of feeding. All such ob- 
jections are overcome 
by MoorMan’s Minerals 
in block form. They’re 
easily moved to keep 
up with the herd and 
won’t disintegrate in 
any kind of weather, yet are not too hard 
for cattle to eat readily. Try a few blocks 
—see how eagerly cattle go for them and 
you'll realize how essential they are to the 
animals’ well being. 


MoorHMans ‘ws 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., DEPT. H-100, QUINCY, ILL. 








PARONER 
CAN YOU 

SPARE 
A OIME 7 


WHY RUN THE RISK OF 
MINERAL DEFICIENCY WHEN 
*10c TO (5c PER HEAD A MONTH 
PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS? 


2... as old line cattlemen used to scoff at short 
legged, blocky bulls, many still feel that feed- 
ing mineral supplements on the range is downright 
extravagant. Many more now realize, however, that 
it actually costs more to do without minerals than 
to feed them. 


The explanation is simple. Range grass at best 
is only 2 to 214% minerals, while the body of a steer 
is 5% minerals. Furthermore it often fails to supply 
enough of each of the many different kinds of min- 
erals the steer needs. A deficiency of certain essen- 
tial minerals almost surely means fewer and less 
robust calves; cows may be weakened, too, and their 
useful lives may even be shortened, because nature 
takes minerals from their bodies to supply their 
young. Finally, mineral deficiency is most likely to 
cause slow development, and the poorer finish that 
means lower prices. 


These costly losses can easily add up to many 
times the small cost of supplying MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals as given above. They contain all the min- 
erals cattle are known to require in proportions 
found most beneficial by years of research. In fact, 
MoorMan’s is backed by more years of scientific 
study and practical feeding experiments than any 
other mineral feed on the market today. You don’t 
need to do any experimenting, because MoorMan’s 
has already done it for you. Why not mail the 
coupon for complete information? 











MOORMAN MFG. CO., | 
Dept. H-100, Quincy, Illinois. 


Please send full information about MoorMan’s Minerals for | 
Range Cattle. | 
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Argentine Gaucho’s Horses 


Are Different 


; 


By Eugene J. Hayward 


“A DELANTE, EL CABALLO ADE- 

lante!” (Ahead, the horse ahead!) 
the horse-breaker shouted at his assist- 
ant who was riding hard just ahead 
trying to cut back a racing colt that 
wanted to break away from the troop 
and join some of the strange horses 
they were passing. But the spurring, 
yelling rider was threat enough to scare 
him back into the group of four-year- 
olds they were driving. 

“That will be a good horse when he is 
broke,” the Gaucho ventured when he 
was again within speaking distance of 
his companion. “If the master does not 
want him then the major-domo will 
surely take him when he is ready for 
work,” he concluded. 

The two riders continued on at a 
rapid gait with their troop of nervous 
broncos until just as the sun was touch- 
ing the flat horizon of the Argentine 
pampas. The sky had already taken on 
a shady haze when they reached the 


E Ves Kae aan. . ha dite 


corrals of the domador (horse-breaker), 
where the horses were shut up to wait 
for the morning when they would for 
the first time feel the recado on their 
backs, the tightened girth under their 
bellies, and the shout of the rebenque 
(Argentine rawhide whip) swinging 
Gaucho overhead. 

Such might be the situation for any 
prospective young cow-horse in Argen- 
tina—a country where he is an indis- 
pensable part of the “camp” life and 
work and where he is still the most im- 
portant means of transportation among 
the “camp” people. 

The cow-horse found in Argentina to- 
day developed largely from one or more 
of three distinct types: the Criollo, or 
native horse, the heavy draft horse, and 
the Thoroughbred. The first of these 
has been in the country for several cen- 
turies while the second two do not date 
back more than 100 years. 

The Criollo horse can be traced back 


to the days when Europeans first set 
foot on the South American Continent. 
In the year 1535 Pedro de Mendoza, the 
Spanish colonizer, landed at the present 
site of Buenos Aires with sixty-two 
horses. When his colony failed, these 
were turned loose to roam for them- 
selves, and during the following two 
centuries settlers reported finding large 
herds of wild horses on the Argentine 
prairies. As the population of the coun- 
try increased, they were caught and 
tamed by the early Gaucho who first 
branded the wild herds of cattle that 
grazed the pampa. These horses, of 
medium size and:solid build, were said 
to be very rugged animals that could 
stand hard work and do well on poor 
feed. When the early pioneers went 
west they took with them this native 
horse, and it continued to spread through- 
out the country without rival until about 
1850. 

Then came the estanciero, bringing 
with him European sires to be used in 
crossing on native mares. For more 
than half a century this practice was 
followed until most of the pure Criollo 
breeding had disappeared. Not until re- 
cent years have interested estancieros 
recognized the value of the old native 
horse and gathered together a few of 
the remainicg individuals to form a 





To the left: An outstanding polo pony on the Estancia San Marcos, of Jack Nelson. Right: Well-bred mares and foals on 


pampa pastures. 
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breed. However, they are seldom seen 
today unless one visits an estancia that 
breeds them. 


The estanciero introduced and now 
breeds mainly two types of horses, the 
heavy draft animal and the Thorough- 
bred, and it is crosses of this breeding 
on the descendants of the first Criollo 
that one finds in the Argentine cow- 
horse. 


The draft horse is a necessary part of 
the estancia organization, but light 
crosses produced from small mares are 
usually turned over to the cow outfit. 
A horse of this breeding is easy to dis- 
tinguish because it retains the more 
marked characteristics of its purebred 
sire. Cow-horses with Shire breeding, 
besides being large, usually have a 
heavy feather, a large foot, big joints 
and bones, a Roman nose, and a very 
straight under-jaw. 

On the other hand, Thoroughbred 
sires are bred largely for the produc- 
tion of polo ponies and race horses. 
Brood mares, whose sire ancestry may 
be Thoroughbred for several genera- 
tions, trace back to the Criollo mothers 
on the female side. Modern polo makes 
such ridged demands on the capabilities 
and stamina of the animals it accepts 
from this breeding that many polo pros- 
pects are early retired to a life of cow- 
work. 

Though this ancestry of the cow- 
horse largely limits it to a crossbred, 
there is still another source from which 
many of them come. In the outlying 
parts of the country where no particu- 
lar breed is followed, one often sees a 
mestizo (half-breed) stallion. He is 
usually of light build, and his breeding 
may vary from one extreme to the other 
of the several sources mentioned, though 
too much draft breeding is not generally 
favored. 

Since this crossbreeding is so general, 
one seldom sees uniformity of type in a 
group of horses at a branding fire or 
out on the road trooping cattle. I once 
was surprised to see a Gaucho ride out 
on a seventeen-hand Shire cross the day 
after he had ridden a discarded Thor- 
oughbred polo pony prospect. 


In general appearance there is per- 
haps one uniformity found in the Ar- 
gentine cow-horse. That is the custom 
of roaching the mane and bobbing the 
tail. It started a number of years ago 
when there were large numbers of half- 
wild horses roaming the plains with no 
sale value except in their hide and hair. 
Argentines began catching these horses 
just to cut off the mane and tail to sell 
on an expanding market for horsehair. 
Today, whether because of custom or 
because of the little money they can 
earn, almost all Gauchos keep their 
horses’ manes closely clipped and the 
tail cut off square just below the end 
of the last tail bone. 

In breaking and training his horse 
the Argentine Gaucho uses some meth- 
ods that are outstanding in their differ- 






ence from those used on the western 
ranches in the United States, and it is 
those most noticeable differences that I 
will try to mention here. 


Beyond the pampa in the western 
country the horse-breaker is often rough 
in his methods. He drives the colt into 
a corral for the first time when it is a 
three- or four-year-old. Then, with the 
aid of an assistant who frightens the 
animal into a run, he lassos both front 
feet and jerks it hard on its side. Tam- 
ing thus begins with the broncho on the 
ground, his four feet firmly tied to- 
gether. This beginning frightens the 
colt and makes him wild from the start, 
with the result that he seldom becomes 
completely gentle. Such treatment us- 
ually continues and some Gauchos en- 
courage the colt to buck, maintaining 





that he is no good if he doesn’t. I could 
see the result of this practice when one 
fresh morning a sixteen-year-old horse 
nearly bucked me off. 

Instead of a hackamore, the first 
thing the reins are tied to is a short 
piece of doubled rawhide or rope put in 
the horse’s mouth and wrapped tight 
over the bars and under the jaw. This 
is sometimes used a year or more before 


' the horse is bitted. 


Quite a variety of bits are seen, vary- 
ing from a curved bar to a long spade. 
The spade bit, sometimes six inches long, 
is more often found in the far-western 
country where old Spanish influence 
still exists. One can almost judge his 
location in the country by the bits being 
used. In the more settled areas where 


carefully trained polo ponies are kept, 
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Top: A sweaty horse waits for his rider under the trees of the estancia head- 
quarters. Bottom: On the pampa Gaucho horses rest while their riders work at 2 
branding fire. In the background is a cart for hauling dead animals. 
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could most Gauchos use mild bits, while the in the handling of a good Argentine it from the side, yelling, and beating it 
n one farther from these sections one goes the cow-horse and those I have seen in the with his wooden handled rebenque. 
horse more severe the bits become. range states. They are taught to stand Should it stop suddenly, and that fre- 
As important as his reins and his’ with their reins dropped; they know how quently happens, the Gauchos charge on 
first saddle in the training of a horse is the to follow a calf in roping; they will back ahead and must turn around and bring 
short rawhide a ‘ — pe ce up at re end of the aoe once the calf it out again. 
ut j Gaucho carries. e handle, being half is caught. A good walking horse is al- : : 
tight the length of the whip, is a round cov- ways desirable, and in order to have any that of charging inte a eew on here 
This ered piece of hard wood over a foot long reputation as a cow-horse he must have ack much as a charging lineman might 
vefore and up to two inches wide. This rather some speed. hit his opponent on a football field 
heavy handle is used as a club to beat But a well-trained cutting horse, the pPorces are taught to charge dinate 
vary- the horse on the head when he becomes’ type boasted about by western United into an animal’s side or ead a ne 
nile unruly and for a bronco it is used as a States horsemen, is seldom seen. Instead with such force that sometimes they 
lou, guiding instrument—a hit on the right of one man working alone in a herd, knock it completely off its feet. On the 
alee side of the head turns him left, and a_ two work together, one on each side of open pampa I have seen two riders 
india hit on the left side turns him right. As the animal being cut out. Once it is stretch a bull, one with a lasso on its 
. ee a result of this training, many Gaucho- free of the herd, both riders spur their horns and the other with a lasso on its 
bata broken horses are head-shy. __ horses towards it at a fast gallop, sand- hind feet. Then a third gallops into it 
acts There is not a great deal of difference wiching it between them, each crowding from the side, knocking it down. This 
lent: bumping is especially useful in driving 
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Top: On Estancia Garruchos in Corrientes horses are trained to stand in line 
while riders inspect them and select their mounts. Bottom: Near the railroad horses 





Stand tied to a fence while their riders load cattle from corrals on foot. 


balky cows into chutes, for two horses 
will charge into her and force her to go. 
No doubt Argentines find this system 
necessary because their cattle, in that 
warm climate where they are apt to be 
carrying considerable flesh, become 
gentle and unafraid. 


The cow-horse remuda seen on ranches 
in the United States is not found in 
Argentina. And the Gaucho would 
no more think of lassoing his horse by 
the head than of fore-footing him. Each 
Gaucho has what he calls his bell-mare 
troop. He has a mare, never ridden, and 
sometimes unbroken to ride, that he 
gentles by feeding and petting. This 
mare becomes so tame that he can catch 
her anywhere at any time. She has a 
bell hung from her neck and is turned 
together with the other horses of his 
troop, which may number from ten to 
fifteen head. Once they become accus- 
tomed to her they will follow her much 
as a colt follows its mother. Should the 
Gaucho at any time wish to add another 
horse to his troop, he has only to tie the 
newcomer to his belled mare for a few 
days until it becomes used to her. When 
he wants to catch a horse, the Gaucho 
first catches and hobbles his belled mare. 
Though he usually drives his troop into 
a fence corner or up against a straight 
fence, I have seen a fellow catch his 
belled mare in the middle of an open 
pasture. With her standing still, the 
other horses will not leave, and he walks 
up to them with little difficulty and 
puts his bridle on. At times a Gaucho 
will cuss because the horse he is after 
keeps ducking around his hobbled mare, 
but it never leaves her. 


It is a fairly simple thing to take his 
ten or fifteen horses across the country, 
for the Gaucho only leads his belled 
mare, and the rest follow. Two or three 
such troops can be kept in the same 
pasture once the horses are well trained 
to follow their own mare and they will 
never mix. There is little prejudice 
against riding mares in that country, 
and many times a rider has as many 
females as males in his troop. The 
presence of other mares does not in the 
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least lessen the attraction to the belled 
mare of every horse in the troop. Mares 
follow as well as geldings. 


One of the strangest things I ever 
saw done with a large herd of horses I 
witnessed during a brief visit to a large 
estancia in the sub-tropical region of the 
Province of Corrientes. About 100 head 
of small, wiry looking horses had been 
driven into a large corral by several 
Gauchos. As soon as the gate was 
closed, each dismounted, picked up a 
light cane about ten feet in length, and 
began slowly walking toward the herd, 
speaking to the horses in a sharp com- 
manding tone. Almost immediately 
every horse turned until it was facing 
the man nearest him, and then began 
backing away slowly until it was stopped 
by the fence. It was only a minute be- 
fore the entire herd was backed against 
the fence in a single line. Several 
horses were standing slightly sideways, 
and one of the men approached with his 
stick to poke them in the ribs and ‘ace 
them forward. When all the horses were 
still, one Gaucho stood to watch while 
the other two went to unsaddle and tura 
loose their former mounts. Then with 
bridles in hand they walked along in 
front of the line of facing horses, stop- 
ping first at this one and then at that 
one to inspect an old saddle sore or a 
fresh case of scab, and finally leading 
out of line one to be used for the next 
day’s work. As soon as each man had 
finished his inspection and bridled a 
fresh horse he walked away, and pres- 
ently the long line had melted back into 
a milling remuda. 


After a long, hard ride it is a custom 
in Argentina to remove the _ vrecado 
(saddle) from the sweaty horse, rub the 
often sore withers, lead him to a water 
tank or to a pressure hose, thoroughly 
wash his back, spray water over all the 
rest of his body, and even wash his head 
if he will allow it, before turning him 
out to pasture. In the humid climate of 
the pampas where horses usually come 
in sweaty or lathery, they are aiways 
turned out after a good soaking. I don’t 
remember seeing any bad effects result- 
ing from such treatment. In the western 
arid regions such a thorough soaking is 
not always given, though the horse’s 
back is always washed. 

Instead of changing horses in the 
morning or evening, the Gaucho usually 
changes when he has a chance to ride 
through the pasture where he keeps his 
troop. He would like to change every 
day, but if circumstances do not permit 
it, one horse may be ridden for two days 
and sometimes more. During the heavy 
working season one horse is ridden only 
haif a day, and a second is kept avail- 
able for the afternoon, 

In going to and from work, Gauchos 
often have long rides to make over an 
absolutely flat prairie, and in making 
these rides they will cover the entire 
distance at a slow gallop or canter. All 
their horses learn to travel this way 
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much more slowly than the usual speed 
of our own galloping cow-ponies heading 
toward the ranch headquarters at the 
close of day. Occasionally I saw 
Gauchos canter their horses as much as 
twelve miles without stopping. 

Though there are many different 
types of horses ridden for cow-work and 
varying degrees of harshness in their 
training, the Gaucho and his mount 
have been noticeably influenced by the 
well-bred polo pony and his superior 
training by men who have spent their 
lives at that work. Farm tractors are 
replacing the draft animal to a consider- 
able extent today. The Criollo horse is 
striving for greater recognition as a 
breed. And the mastizo (half-breed) 
still predominates in isolated areas. But 
regardless of type and training, the 
Argentine cattle business is going to be 
calling upon the cow-horse as an eco- 
nomic necessity for many years to come. 


KEEPS GRASS UP 
AND EROSION DOWN 


By DUNCAN SCOTT 

% RASS ON THE RANGEIS 

cheaper than buying feed for your 
cattle.” 

That’s the philosophy of John A. 
Thompson, breeder of registered Here- 
ford cattle, who has a ranch twenty-five 
miles north of Prescott, Arizona, in the 
center of the Williamson Valley. 

Since Thompson knows from experi- 
ence that it pays dividends to stop ero- 
sion and to keep a good stand of grass 
on his range, he consistently practices 
understocking instead of overstocking. 
In fact, he has a breeding herd of only 
200 cows, although rangemen for the 


Soil Conservation Service estimate that 
he has enough feed on his 15,360-acy. 
ranch to support 524 head throughoy 
the year. During wartime, particularly, 
Thompson thinks it’s unwise to run the 
chance of building up a big herd that 
may be sold later in a post-war slump, 

Nearly any rancher would  enyy 
Thompson his place. The heart of his 
ranch is a subirrigated meadow—a gort 
of cienega—where the water table rises 
to the surface on about 1,000 acres dur- 
ing the winter. Each year, Thompson 
cuts hay from 110 acres and _ grazes 
the remainder of his meadow land for 
seven months. On one strip of eighteen 
acres, he cut seventy-one tons of hay 
this past year. In addition, he raises 
alfalfa, barley, oats, and rye on about 
ninety acres. 


About two miles from “headquarters” 
is another meadow which gets moisture 
whenever flood waters pour down Hit 
Wash. In the summer, a native yellow 
sweet clover grows higher than a man’s 
head on about forty acres. 

So Thompson doesn’t have a feed 
problem. The only feed he ever buys is 
cottonseed cake. 

Grass and hay weren’t always so 
plentiful on the Thompson ranch. Prior 
to 1938, when Thompson bought the 
place, the range had been heavily grazed 
and headcuts were gradually eating into 
the meadow land. At one time, as many 
as 600 head of cattle were run in only 
two pastures. But Thompson knows how 
overgrazing causes accelerated erosion. 
He knows, too, how uncontrolled flood 
water can cut a ranch into a network 
of gullies and carry away valuable top- 
soil. He could look into the future and 
visualize deep arroyos running through 
his native hay fields. 

It wasn’t a pleasant picture that he 
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John A. Thompson, of Prescott, Arizona, is holding Princiss Prim, champion 


female at the Arizona State Fair in 1941. 
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foresaw, and, in July, 1940, he and the 
Soil Conservation Service men at Pres- 
cott got their heads together and planned 
an erosion-control program. Today, 
most of the soil conservation work has 
been finished, and Thompson is thank- 
ing his lucky stars for using so much 
foresight. 

Seven large diversion dams have been 
built to spread water and to control 
headeuts. Thirty-three gullies have been 
plugged with rock and juniper stabiliz- 
ers, and a 50,000-gallon concrete storage 
tank has been built to give Thompson a 
better distribution of livestock. After 
the job was finished, old roads made by 
CCC trucks and tractors were filled 





with branches and terraced to prevent 
possible erosion from that source. 

Thompson’s sunburned face bright- 
ened as he pointed at a diversion dam 
near his ranch house. “That dam,” he 
said, “has paid for itself in only one 
year. It stopped a bad gully and I get 
an even spread of water on my hay- 
field.” 

A great admirer of well-bred animals, 
Thompson takes pride -in the prizes that 
his cattle have won. Princess Prim and 
Mischief Model were judged champion 
females at the 1941 Arizona State Fair, 
and Pinnacle 33rd came home with the 
title of grand champion bull. 

With plenty of hay in the barn and 






plenty of grass on the range, Thompson 
raises a quality of livestock that gets a 
ready market. About one-half of this 
year’s calf crop is already sold to Ari- 
zona ranchers, Thompson said. Usually, 
he gets about $150 for a calf, although 
last year he sold two young bulls at 
Tucson for better than $300 apiece. 
“It’s hard to believe, and some people 
call me a liar,’ Thompson grinned in 
his friendly manner, “but my calf crop 
in 1941 was better than 99 per cent.” 
Thompson doesn’t intend to be caught 
short when the present World War has 
ended. “You save money in the long 
run by marketing as much stock as pos- 
sible,” he deciared. ‘“‘We believe in 


Purebreds on Thompson’s range. They’re in excellent condition. Thompson protects against erosion, never overstocks. 


Thompson is fortunate to have all this native bluegrass hay on his ranch. He cut 200 tons on sixty-six acres in 1941. 
Diversion dam protects this field from headcutting and spreads water evenly. 
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keeping our cattle in good condition, and 
that means that we can ask good prices 
for them. I’m a great believer in keep- 
ing grass on the range.” 

Thompson is doing his bit in the food- 
for-freedom campaign by producing 
breeding cattle that will improve the 
quality of beef on many Arizona ranches. 
And don’t think for a moment that keep- 
ing down the herd size has cost him 
money. 

“I’ve been offered some very attrac- 
tive figures for this ranch already,” he 
said, “but I simply can’t afford to sell 
it. It’s bringing me a mighty nice 
profit.” 


STOCKMEN DISCUSS 
LABOR, TIRES, SUGAR 


CTING WITH A DELEGATION AT 

Washington recently to represent 
the livestock interest in current prob- 
lems was William B. Wright, Deeth, Ne- 
vada, member of the legislative: commit- 
tee of the American National Live Stock 
Association. Other members of the 
group were J. B. Wilson, secretary of 
Wyoming Wool Growers:. Association; 
C. B. Wardlaw, president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association; Roger 
Gillis, Del Rio, Texas; W. G. Gilbert 
and Paul Etchepare, president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the Montana 
Wool Growers’ Association, Helena, 
Montana; Wetmore Hodges, Ennis, 
Montana; Vertal Askew, secretary of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, San Angelo; and Herbert T. 
Blood, Denver, Colorado. 

Excellent work was done by the group 
in the problem of deferring key ranch 
labor and in the matter of sugar ration- 
ing for the ranchers. 


A general memorandum filed by the 
delegation with the national selective 
service headquarters stated the position 
of the livestock industry and gave de- 
tailed reasons why key ranch labor must 
be deferred. Another statement was 
submitted to Senator McCarran of the 
Senate subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agricultural Appropriations urging 
a halt in non-essential spending. The 
latter was submitted by Mr. Wright. 


A report as given by Mr. Wright to 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation follows: 


Selective Service 


Arrived in Washington 3:30 P. M. Mon- 
day, April 27. Found note at hotel advis- 
ing of meeting with Major General Her- 
shey and Paul McNutt at 4 P. M. Mon- 
day. Because of air sickness was unable 
to attend this initial meeting. So notified 
Wilson by telephone. I understood that 
the meeting was of a preliminary nature 
and forced onto the committee prior to 
Tuesday because General Hershey was 
leaving town. Little developed at the 
meeting other than establishing the fact 
that the range industry was distinct from 
general farming and the making of defi- 
nite appointments with General Her- 
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shey’s assistant for 10 A. M. Tuesday. 

Breakfast at 8 at Hotel Raleigh Tues- 
day morning, at which the entire dele- 
gation was present. General discussion 
of problems and determination of pro- 
cedure took place. Wilson was chosen to 
speak for sheepmen, Gilbert for cattle. 
The committee decided it did not wish to 
contact the Department of Agriculture 
on this matter as the consensus seemed 
to be that the department would refer 
us back to the U. S. D. A. war boards, 
which are made up primarily of agency 
personnel. I therefore did not contact 
the department. 

Beginning at 10 A. M. we had a two- 
hour conference with Major J. T. Coats- 
worth, Hershey’s assistant, and Major 
Robert Coonz, in charge of the man- 
power division. 

_ The discussion developed the follow- 
ing: 

1. The selective service recognizes 
production of livestock as essential. 

2. It does not wish to draft key men, 
as that defeats the purpose of the act. 

3. That the greatest difficulty rests in 
a lack of proper conception by draft 
boards as well as employees and some 
employers as to what constitutes true 
patriotic duty. The desire to shoot a Jap 
and the satisfaction of donning a uni- 
form and packing a musket is placed 
ahead of effective service, for which one 
may best be qualified. It develops that 
those boards most guilty of drafting key 
men were usually predominantly live- 
stock or farmer personnel, who lean over 
backwards to prevent their industry from 
getting too many deferments. In Texas, 
for example, some 100 per cent livestock 
draft boards have drafted 100 per cent 
available experienced manpower, irre- 
spective of qualification or essentialness 
of selectee. 

4. Apparently there is no present 
solution for stopping voluntary enlist- 
ments or respecting deferments by a 
selectee other than the obligation of an 
employer to notify his draft board imme- 
diately if a selectee leaves the job to 
which he was deferred. 

5. Six months’ deferment is the max- 
imum under law, but no restriction 
against repeated deferment if case still 
justifies. The employer, however, is on 
notice to be training a substitute wher- 
ever possible. 

6. Major Coatsworth stressed the im- 
portance of filling out all questions on 
form 42A and supplementing by letter if 
necessary, when asking deferment. 

7. Major Coatsworth stated that when 
an obvious injustice in draft of a key 
man occurs, first request of state head- 
quarters of selective service a stay of 
induction; second, if not successful, then 
wire Hershey’s office asking for a stay. 
Investigation will immediately follow. 

8. Major Coatsworth wanted a list of 
states and areas in which there exist 
critical difficulties. 

9. Major Coonz requested from live- 
stock associations an outline of informa- 
tion setting forth the basis on which es- 
sential deferment in range industry is 
required. The present basis of agricul- 
tural deferment is (1) necessary com- 
modity; (2) surplus of production (that 
is more than locally consumed); (3) 
skilled or unskilled; (4) available supply 
of labor in area. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are obviously true. As to 


No. 3, we pointed out that it is definitely 
skilled labor classification and further 
that it is much simpler to train a welder, 
a ship builder, a mechanic, or even a 
soldier than to train a good livestock 
hand, who has to grow up with the busi- 
ness. As to No. 4, there seems to be 
general recognition that the supply is 
short in all range areas. 

Tires 

Wednesday morning the committee, 
except Gilbert but including Judge Mon- 
tague, of Ft. Worth, Texas, called on Dr, 
H. S. Rogers, of the rubber division of 
the WPB. Appointment was arranged 
by Mr. Hodges. We went over the gen- 
eral aspect of the situation with him, 
pointing out again that we sought no 
special privilege, that livestock produc- 
tion in the West is distinct from produc- 
tion on the farm, and that relatively 
little rubber is used by few people in the 
production of a substantial amount of 
essential food and clothing. Dr. Rogers 
gave us the entire outline of the rubber 
situation and indicated shortage much 
greater than is generally known. He sent 
us directly to Richard C. Harrison, chief 
of division of eligibility, whom Mr. Mol- 
lin had previously contacted. 

There seems little hope in modification 
of tire rationing, except that it will be- 
come tighter. New rules are to come out 
immediately. 

At Mr. Harrison’s request we _ sub- 
mitted a statement setting forth sug- 
gested changes in rules and suggestions 
for conserving rubber. The committee 
was agreed that the only change we 
could ask was that passenger cars in the 
case of the western livestock producers 
be given a truck rating as an essential 
vehicle to operating activity. 

As to tire conservation practices, the 
following was suggested: 


1. Eliminate truck shipments of sheep 
and cattle, where rail facilities are avail- 
able, for distances over fifty miles. 

2. Pool ranch errands; that is, try to 
get ranching communities to adopt a 
policy of one truck or car trip for the 
— on any given day where prac- 
tical. 

3. Place producer priority for tire ra- 
tioning in a higher bracket than that of 
all government agencies servicing the 
rancher, and named: Extension Service, 
Farm Security, Rural Rehabilitation, 
Rural Electrification, BAE representa- 
tives, all grazing officials and employees 
not actually on fire control duty, and 
any others not specifically named. 


Sugar 


Wilson, Askew, and Wright called on 
C. E. Davis, in charge of sugar ration- 
ing of OPA. He recommended that 
ranchers register as institutions, thus al- 
lowing more flexibility of use, handling 
of thirty days’ supply, and elimination 
of ration cards and other regulatory de- 
tails. So registering rancher assumes 
obligation to collect ration card stamps 
from each man to whom he serves twelve 
or more meals every two weeks. These 
stamps do not act as a credit nor affect 
his allowances, and if not available that 
is all there is to it. His quota is based 
upon 50 per cent of his past use during 
equivalent periods of time. Thirty days 
is the maximum under the law for any 
registrant, commercial or otherwise. 
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HOW EFFICIENT IS 
OUR MARKETING? 


H°” EFFICIENT IS OUR MARKET- 
ing system? ask A. C. Hoffman and 
F. V. Waugh, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in “Marketing Activi- 
ties,’ a Department of Agriculture 
monthly. We summarize their answers: 


Out of each dollar spent by consumers 
for food, the farmer receives an average 
of only 40 cents. The other 60 cents rep- 
resents the average cost of food distribu- 
tion. Chief factor in the cost of distrib- 
uting foods is labor. If costs are to be 
curtailed significantly, either the amount 
of labor required to process and distrib- 
ute must be decreased through increased 
efficiency, or the wage rates per hour 
must be reduced. From the farmer’s 
standpoint, it is not easy to say which of 
these considerations is the more impor- 
tant. But, from the public standpoint, a 
reduction through wage cutting alone 
may represent no net social gain but 
merely a transfer of advantage between 
different economic groups. 

Profits are not exorbitant. For most 
food products not over 10 per cent of the 
retail selling price is represented by the 
combined earnings to capital at all stages 
in the marketing process. Other factors, 
such as wage rates, material costs, and 
the overall efficiency of the marketing 
system are considerably more important 
than are profits in the determination of 
marketing spreads. 


Consumers demand more service. It is 
generally agreed that consumers receive 
more in the way of marketing services 
than they once did—and services cost 
money. It is impossible even to estimate 
how much these services have added. 
But, as long as these things add to con- 
sumer satisfaction, any resulting increase 
in the spread between farmer and con- 
sumer does not mean in itself that the 
marketing system has become less effi- 
cient to that extent. There is some evi- 
dence to indicate that food distribution is 
becoming more rather than less efficient. 
Food margins have not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in hourly wage 
rates, despite the fact that consumers 
are receiving as much in the way of mar- 
keting services as they ever did. 


Another thing should be kept in mind 
when considering marketing efficiency. 
Most costs incurred in connection with 
the physical handling of the commodity 
—assembling, processing, transporting, 
and storing—are made for the purpose of 
supplying demand. But it is also true 
that many, though not all, of the ex- 
penditures for salesmen’s salaries, bro- 
kerage fees, and brand advertising are 
made for the purpose of influencing the 
buyer to patronize a particular firm or to 
use a particular brand or type of com- 
modity. 

Most of the efforts on the part of 
farmers themselves to reduce marketing 
costs have been made by means of co- 
operative marketing organizations. The 
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co-operative movement has led to great 
improvement within the local marketing 
sphere within which it mainly operates. 
It has resulted in larger and more effi- 
cient plant facilities, a better competi- 
tive situation, improved quality, and 
various other gains calculated to improve 
returns to member farmers. But costs of 
these local marketing functions repre- 
sent only a small part of the total mar- 
keting spread. 


The most significant development af- 
fecting the terminal marketing of most 
farm products is the tendency toward 
“direct marketing,” such as the selling of 
livestock direct to meat packers or the 
sale of fruits and vegetables by growers 
to chain store systems. In effect this has 
meant the elimination of one or more 
specialized intermediaries at some point 
in the marketing system. Elimination of 
the broker or the commission man does 
not mean that marketing spreads are re- 
duced by the amount of the fees or mar- 
gins formerly taken by these agents. 


Are there too many stores? Nobody 
knows just how much the needless dupli- 
cation of marketing facilities at all 
stages of food distribution adds to mar- 
keting spreads. But it can be asserted 
positively that the number of retailing, 
wholesaling, processing, and assembling 
establishments has multiplied out of all 
proportion to what is actually needed. In 
normal peace times we do not need all 
our creameries and canneries and grain 
elevators to handle our food supply. 
Many are operating at far less than 
capacity, and substantial cost savings 


could be made if all the food supply 
were to move through the most efficient 
types of plants operating at full capacity. 
In general, this would probably mean a 
material increase in the average size of 
plant and handling agencies and reduc- 
tion in numbers of handlers so as to 
bring the overall capacity of the market- 
ing system more in line with the facili- 
ties actually needed to process and dis- 
tribute food products. 

One thing further: Free and unre- 
stricted commerce between the states 
was one of the economic premises on 
which the federal government was 
founded. This premise has been violated 
by various state and local barriers to in- 
ternal trade—a tendency that results in 
an uneconomic use of productive re- 
sources and an unnecessary addition to 
the nation’s food costs. 


CONSERVE MEAT BY 
CAREFUL HANDLING 


By H. R. SMITH 


EN TO THIRTEEN MILLION DOL- 

lars annually is the cost of waste 
resulting from the death and crippling 
of animals in transit and from bruising 
in general. It is an unnecessary burden 
to the industry, largely to producers 
indirectly. Approximately one-fourth of 
this loss is on deads and cripples. It 
may be covered by insurance or paid in 
part by railroads in claims for damage, 


BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


announces the opening of the 
LIVESTOCK LOAN DEPARTMENT 


25 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


and the purchase of the business of 
BANKAMERICA CREDIT CORPORATION 


With the resources of BANK oF AMERICA, N. T. & S. A., and the 
experienced personnel of BANKAMERICA CREDIT CORPORATION this new 


Department is prepared to meet adequately the credit requirements 


of the livestock industry. 


The same loan officers and field staff will continue to serve the 


clients of the former BANKAMERICA CREDIT CORPORATION and 


your continued business will be appreciated. 

















but the farmer pays the insurance pre- 
miums and the freight charges. 


Three-fourths of the total loss is from 
bruises not usually detected until after 
slaughter. If producers and other han- 
dlers could visit the coolers of meat 
packing plants and see the quantities of 
bruised meat trimmed out as inedible 
and cuts degraded, they would better 
comprehend the extent of this waste and 
how it must tend to lower the general 
level of livestock prices. Bruising occurs 
all along the iine: on farms, in transit, 
at public markets, and to some degree 
in packing plants. 


The greatest damage occurs in transit, 
particularly in poorly equipped trucks 
operated by careless handlers. The 
average loss on dead and crippled ani- 
mals is more than twice as great in 
truck as in rail shipments as determined 
by records kept. The railroads have 
greatly reduced losses in transit by bet- 
ter equipment and improved methods 
and are working toward still greater 
reductions. 


First of all we must eliminate in some 
way those truckers who do not provide 
proper equipment, who rush loading 
operations, jamming animals against 
sharp corners, crowd too many in, lose 
their tempers and club animals, for 
which there is never any justification. 
There is too much at stake, especially 
during an emergency, to tolerate rough 
handling. Farm animals are too valuable 
and too susceptible to injury to be 
entrusted to careless handlers at any 
time. 


Fortunately, we do have many truck- 
ers who are careful and we should have 
many more. They have good substan- 
tial trucks, use good loading chutes 
(blueprints free on request), bed with 
sand to prevent slipping, cover sand 
with straw in winter, and wet the sand 
before loading hogs in warm weather. 
They provide covers for trucks and other 
protection against heat in summer and 
cold in winter, always partition mixed 
loads to separate species, and remove 
protruding nails, bolts, or any other 
sharp objects in the truck. They load 
carefully to avoid crowding against 
sharp corners and do not overload. They 
use canvas slappers instead of clubs or 
canes, tie all bulls securely, slow down 
on sharp curves, and avoid sudden stops. 
They back the truck squarely against 
unloading dock and unload slowly. They 
do not drop animals from upper to 
lower deck but instead use cleated in- 
clines. They never lift sheep by the 
wool. 


If precautions such as these are taken 
by truckers, if producers are careful and 
always insist upon having good truckers, 
if the railroads will improve still further 
their equipment and methods, and if all 
stockyards handlers will exercise greater 
care, the nation’s edible meat supply 
will be substantially increased and pro- 
duced at less cost to the benefit of 
everyone, including consumers. 
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NOT REPRESENTED 
AT TRADE TALKS 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER, AD- 

dressed by F. E. Mollin, executive 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, to E. M. Whitcomb, 
acting secretary of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Washington, 
D. C., under date of April 22, is self- 
explanatory: 


“T have before me your notice of in- 
tention to negotiate a trade agreement 
with Mexico, included in which for pro- 
posed tariff reductions are items 701, 
cattle of various classes; 702, sheep and 
lambs; and many other items in which 
the western livestock industry is inter- 
ested. 


“As you know, our association has 
taken a leading part in appearance be- 
fore your committee relative to trade 
agreements with various foreign coun- 
tries affecting the western livestock in- 
dustry. We have wished to believe that 
the facts presented to your committee 
were considered before tariff reductions 
were finally decided upon, but after the 
announcement of the trade agreement 
with Argentina last year we were forced 
to the conclusion that facts presented to 
your committee at the hearing in June 
were completely ignored. 


“In support of this statement, we call 
attention to the fact that the Reciprocal 
Trade Act very definitely outlines the 
conditions under which the President 
may lower duties. I know that you are 
familiar with the following language of 
the act: 


“«.. the President, whenever he finds 
as a fact that any existing duties or 
other import restrictions of the United 
States or any foreign country are un- 
duly burdening and restricting the for- 
eign trade of the United States and that 
the purpose above declared will be pro- 
moted by the means hereinafter speci- 
fied, is authorized from time to time— 


“*(1) To enter into foreign trade 
agreements with foreign governments or 
instrumentalities thereof; and 


*“€(2) To proclaim such modifications 
of existing duties and other import re- 
strictions, or such additional import re- 
strictions, or such continuance, and for 
such minimum periods, of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment of any article 
covered by foreign trade agreements, as 
are required or appropriate to carry out 
any foreign trade agreement that the 
President has entered into hereunder.’ 


“The declared purpose referred to in 
the above quotation is as follows: ‘For 
the purpose of expanding foreign mar- 
kets for the products of the United 
States (as a means of assisting in the 
present emergency in restoring the 
American standard of living, in over- 
coming domestic unemployment and the 
present economic depression, in increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican public, and in establishing and 
maintaining a better relationship among 
various branches of American agricul- 
ture, industry, mining, and commerce) 
by regulating the admission of foreign 
goods into the United States...’ These 
purposes all relate to the betterment of 
the people of the United States. 


“Nevertheless, the tariff was reduced 
in the Argentine trade agreement the 
maximum 50 per cent on_ practically 
every item of concern to the livestock 
industry without regard to the level of 
the original rate of duty and without 
regard to whether such duty had or had 
not been in any way restricting foreign 
trade. As an outstanding example, | 
cite the case of hides, where the duty 
was only 10 per cent ad valorem, where 
the imports were tremendous, and yet 
the tariff was reduced the full 50 per 
cent. 

“We confess our utter inability to see 
where the tariff reductions made in that 
agreement are contributing in the slight- 
est degree to the declared purpose of 
the act. The ultimate effect is bound to 
be just the opposite. We have therefore 
regretfully come to the conclusion that 
considerations entirely apart from those 
cited in the Reciprocal Trade Act now 
govern the making of trade agreements 
and that under the circumstances any 
protest, presentation of facts relative to 
existing tariffs, current imports, the ef- 
fect of reductions, etc., would be en- 
tirely futile. 

“Therefore, this is to advise you that 
for the reason given above we are not 
filing brief in connection with the Mexi- 
can trade agreement and will not be 
represented at the hearing.” 


OREGON ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS BIG MEETING 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE ATTEND- 

ance was reported at the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the Oregon 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association at 
John Day on May 1-2. 


President Wayne C. Stewart’s annual 
address following the opening talks 
highlighted the cattlemen’s problems of 
the day—scarcity of labor, price restric- 
tions, transportation, and the food-for- 
freedom goal. The president advocated 
a game management plan to keep Ore- 
gon deer and elk herds down to carrying 
capacity, as is done in the case of cattle. 
The address revealed somewhat of a 
shift in Oregon’s livestock population 
from sheep to cattle. 


Other speakers included Dr. W. H. 
Lytle, state veterinarian, who stressed 
the value of vaccination for Bang’s dis- 
ease; Herman Oliver, of John Day, and 
Sherman Guttridge, of Prairie, who also 
discussed the Bang’s disease problem; 
D. E. Richards, superintendent of the 


Union experiment station; Professor 
R. B. Dimick of Oregon State College; 
Henry Lazinka, of Ukiah; Professor 


R. G. Johnson, of State College; K. G. 
Platt, of the Grazing Service; and L. A. 
Douglas, regional forester. 

Featured speakers at the banquet held 
the evening of the first day were Gov- 
ernor Charles A. Sprague; Secretary of 
State Earl Snell; and Stanley Jewett, of 
the Fish and Wild Life Service. Second- 
day speakers included James Iler; the 
governor; George Aiken, state budget 
director; Mrs. Mabel Mack, of Corvallis; 
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Sherman Guttridge, L. A. McClintock, 
of Pendleton; H. L. Priday, of Gateway; 
Sam Ross, of Jordan Valley; Robert M. 
Harrison, Chicago, representing Armour 
and Company; and F. E. Mollin, execu- 
tive secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 

A cowboy breakfast, which has been a 
feature of the Oregon Cattle Raisers’ 
Association for nearly thirty years, took 
place the morning of the second day. 

Officers elected were Robert Lister, 
of Paulina, president; Herman Chandler, 
of Baker, and Sherman Guttridge, of 
Prairie, vice-presidents; and C. L. Jam- 
ison, of Canyon City, secretary. 

Secretary Jamison’s report showed 
condition of the association to be favor- 
able, with membership increased over 
the past year and all accounts paid. 
Secretary Jamison in his report outlined 
in some detail his work in theft investi- 
gation and prosecution. 

Next year the association will meet at 
Burns. 

The Oregon cattlemen passed resolu- 
tions— 

1. Members of this association pledge 
united and individual support to every 
war effort in the present emergency. 

2. This organization is opposed to 
strikes in defense industries. We also 
disapprove of exorbitant profits by in- 
dustry or labor. We urge our congres- 
sional delegation to support legislation 
to control wages and profits. 

3. This organization directs attention 
to the inability of livestock operators to 
compete with defense industry wages at 
the present level of livestock prices. It 
is our belief that unless adjustments are 
made in either labor supply or wage level 
to provide adequate ranch and farm 
labor at wages that can be met by the 
livestock industry, it will be impossible 
to sustain Oregon livestock production 
goals at required levels. 


4. We approve the program of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture which he designates 
the “food-for-freedom” program. This 
consists of the following recommenda- 
tions: (a) Market enough cows and heif- 
ers to prevent an increase in cattle num- 
bers; (b) Pay off indebtedness now while 
prices are favorable; (c) Improve breed- 
ing herds by culling and selling unde- 
sirable individuals; (d) Keep livestock 
numbers in balance with feed supplies. 


5. We reaffirm our opposition to the 
admission of fresh beef from countries 
where hoof-and-mouth disease exists. 


6. We oppose government appropria- 
tions not essential to the protection of 
the country and the advancement of the 
war program. 

7. We indorse the principles of the 
Johnson biil, S. 1030, now before Con- 
gress. 

8. We request our officers to make a 
careful study of the effect of price ceil- 
ings on the livestock industry and ask 
that they bring any inequalities to the 
attention of the proper authorities. 

9. Officers of this association are re- 
quested carefully to consider the effect 
of priorities and rationing upon essen- 
tial articles used by livestock operators, 
with a view to securing sufficient sup- 
plies thereof. 


June, 1942 


10. We urge Oregon selective service 
boards to consider key men in our indus- 
try as indispensable to war production 
and to defer them when possible. 


; 11. The effect of extreme tire ration- 
ing restrictions on isolated ranches 
should be called to the attention of the 
various county and state boards. Many 
livestock ranches are far from railroads, 
and some form of motor vehicle trans- 
portation is necessary to their successful 
operation. 


12. We approve the method by which 
the various bombing and target ranges 
have been established in the Oregon 
range country. We believe that every 
effort has been made to maintain graz- 
ing on these areas by seasonal adjust- 
ments. We urge that fire protection be 
given these areas and that when their 
war use is ended they be returned to the 
administration of the Grazing Service. 


13. We urge every rancher to become 
familiar with fire control programs and 
that every precaution be taken to protect 
our forest, ranges, and ranches from 
destructive fires. 


14. We request the various commis- 
sion firms at North Portland to bill the 
current owners of cattle for outstate 
brand inspection. 


15. We request stockmen, when brand- 
ing livestock, to burn a plain and legible 
brand and to report to the officers of the 
association any inefficient inspection that 
comes to their attention. 


16. We urge that the law be amended 
to permit the appointment by Oregon of 
outstate brand inspectors to take care of 
instances where Oregon producers are 
charged double inspection fees. We also 
ask that brand inspectors at posted 
stockyards be listed as market agencies. 


17. We ask that reciprocal action be 
taken in recording brands in counties 
that are adjacent.to state lines, in order 
that no duplication of brands be allowed. 


18. We recommend that when possible 
range cattlemen vent their iron when 
selling feeder livestock. 

19. We request that brand inspectors 
make a legible record of their inspec- 
tions. 

20. We commend the Department of 
Agriculture and especially Dr. W. H. 
Lytle and his assistants for their work 
in compiling a state brand book and 
supplement. 

21. We believe that the system of 
checking loaded livestock trucks by the 
Oregon state police has materially 
checked livestock theft, and we ask that 
this system be continued and expanded 
where possible. 


22. We express our appreciation of 
payments by the State Game Commission 
to cattlemen for salt used on elk ranges. 

23. We favor an open season on elk 
and deer and ask that in concentrated 
elk areas one animal of either sex be 
taken. 

24. We ask that the last five days of 
the deer season and the first five days of 
the elk season be made to coincide. 

25. We approve the plan of checking 
in and out all hunters during the big- 
game season. 

26. We believe that an educational 
field trip comprised of sportsmen, forest 





officials, and stockmen would be of bene- 
fit to all and ask that this be arranged 
if possible. 

27. In certain areas, the deer popula- 
tion has reached such a height that win- 
ter losses will be severe. In such areas 
we recommend that the Game Commis- 
sion institute control measures to avoid 
this loss. 

28. We ask that the Game Commission 
study the effects of an open season al- 
lowing one buck and one doe in the over- 
concentrated areas. 

29. We ask the game commission to 
close the season on grouse and native 
pheasants. 

30. We urge the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service to use every effort 
to control predatory animals, as during 
this war emergency every livestock re- 
source must be preserved. 

31. We recommend that a special leg- 
islative committee be appointed to at- 
tend the coming state legislature. 

32. We ask that the present sales- 
stable and stockyard act be changed so 
as to be more effective. 

33. We ask that landowners be per- 
mitted to trap beaver by permit and 
that part of the funds realized from the 
sale of beaver pelts be returned to the 
landowner by the game commission. 

34. We ask our state legislature to 
appropriate sufficient funds to maintain 
a laboratory for the study of range cattle 
diseases. 

35. We request the various interested 
agencies, the landowner, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Forest Service, 
and the Grazing Service to use every 
effort to combat the great increase in 
rodent numbers in eastern Oregon. 

36. We ask our legislative committee 
to endeavor to secure a small appropria- 
tion to help pay the expenses of the 
North Portland brand inspection office. 


IDAHO CATTLEMEN 
MERT IN BOISE 


DAHO’S BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY 

was well represented when 150 dele- 
gates attended the annual convention of 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association in 
Boise on May 8-9. 

While the stockmen went through their 
business sessions, visitors in the head- 
quarter’s lobby strolled through a pole 
corral, watched a 1,200-pound steer com- 
placently munching hay in a straw-cov- 
ered corner, and examined old irons 
brought in for an Idaho old-iron contest. 

First day’s speakers included F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, who 
said that the most serious problem likely 
to confront the cattle industry after the 
war was the tariff. “Nobody has ex- 
plained how our industry can survive 
against competition of cheap producing 
countries. If the tariff goes, we are 
going to be hard pressed.” Chet Olson 
of the Forest Service spoke in the after- 
noon session on the Department of Agri- 
culture’s food-for-freedom goal. 

Acting Mayor A. L. Walker welcomed 
the cattlemen, response to which was 
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given by Vice-President R. J. Hawes. 
First morning business session also in- 
cluded an address by President A. R. 
Babcock and the report of Secretary 
Frank Winzeler, who said that the asso- 
ciation’s membership was the largest in 
it’s history—more than 1,500. 


The cattlemen were told by John T. 
Caine, III, Chicago Union Stockyards, 
that the war demands Idaho _stock- 
men sell 35 per cent more meat during 
1942. He said Idaho’s market was show- 
ing improvement “because it has been 
moved closer to Idaho. In previous years 
Idaho beef was shipped thousands of 
miles in some instances before reaching 
the consumer. Now the army is concen- 
trated in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, which makes a much closer mar- 
ket for Idaho.” He cautioned the cattle- 
men to “get their business in order, pay 
off debts, and put the rest in the bank,” 
suggesting only a careful expansion pro- 
gram. 


Carl K. Malone, president of the Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association, and 
Earl Reed, of the Union Pacific, were 
other speakers of the session. 


Committee luncheons held at noon were 
followed by a talk and a display of pic- 
tures by Harry Terrell, Western Policy 
Committee, Des Moines, about the South 
American beef-cattle industry. 


The cattlemen’s annual banquet, with 
Joe Imhoff, Boise, as toastmaster, and 
Howard Gramlick, secretary of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 






tion, Chicago, as speaker, was held the 
evening of the final day’s program, fol- 
lowed by the Idaho cattlemen’s dance. 


R. J. Hawes, Boise, was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed A. R. 
Babcock, Moore; R. V. Swanson, Poca- 
tello, and Joseph Nettleton, Orena, were 
made vice-presidents, and Albert Camp- 
bell, New Meadows, and Max Cohn, 
Arimo, elected honorary vice-presidents. 
Frank Winzeler was retained as secre- 
tary. 

The Idaho stockmen pledged support 
to the “food-for-freedom” campaign of 
increased slaughter in 1942. 


The cattlemen urged strict gov- 
ernment economy in every activity not 
connected with prosecution of the war 
and suggested that for one thing “all 
payments made to livestock producers 
under the AAA range programs be im- 
mediately terminated.” They urged “a 
careful study of all appropriation for all 
agencies not directly connected with the 
war program, to the end that agencies 
created during the depression may be 
entirely eliminated.” 


Other resolutions criticized the Graz- 
ing Service for delay in issuing ten-year 
permits and asked that the now com- 
pleted range code be placed in the hands 
of advisory boards for their guidance; 
opposed lowering of west-bound dressed 
meat rates; opposed “deductions by com- 
mission firms, packers, etc., located on 
the Pacific coast for the benefit of cer- 
tain individuals without authority of the 


shipper,” except for the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

The stockmen advocated greater cop. 
sideration by draft boards in calling key 
men of the industry; they called atten. 
tion in one of the resolutions to the 
“effect of extreme tire rationing op 
ranchers far from railroads.” 

If prices are fixed on meat products, 
they should also be fixed on wages on 
an equitable level, the cattlemen said. 

They complimented the fish and game 
department for back country inspections 
that reduce rustling, and commended 
J. B. Newport, commissioner of agricul- 
ture and Dr. A. P. Schneider, director 
of animal industry, for their work ip 
livestock diseases. 

Endorsement of principals of the 
Johnson forest bill, S. 1030, was made; 
opposition to admission of fresh beef 
from countries where hoof-and-mouth 
disease exists was reaffirmed. 

Impracticality of ODT regulation “un- 
derstood to have been promulgated” to 
the effect that trucks must be loaded 
both ways was pointed out in one of the 
resolutions. Sufficient commodities for 
back hauls were out of the question, it 
was stated. 

The association’s president was asked 
to name a committee to consider future 
legislation on brands and inspection. 

The Forest Service was urged to im- 
prove range conditions “by reseeding, 
water developments, and other work 
necessary to proper distribution and 
handling.” 
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| ASSOCIATION NOTES 


GREENLEE COUNTY MEETING 


More than 200 Greenlee County (Ari- 
gona) cattle families met in Apache 
Grove on May 2 for their annual spring 
gathering. They meet each year before 
starting round-up and before contract- 
ing spring yearlings. Among speakers 
at the gathering, presented by President 
W. E. McLaughlin, were Fred J. Fritz, 
state legislator, who gave the address of 
welcome; K. C. Kartchner, state game 
warden; Tom Rigden, extension animal 
husbandman of the University of Ari- 
zona; Everett Mercer, head of the Bio- 
logical Survey in Arizona; L. R. Brooks, 
of the Grazing Service. A temporary 
Junior Cattle Growers’ Association was 
formed, with County Agent, K. E. Boe- 
vers as advisor. 


AKRON FEEDERS’ DAY 


On May 15 the United States Dry Land 
Field Station at Akron, Colorado, held its 
first cattle feeders’ field day. Highlight 
of the program was four lots of cattle 
exhibited which made up the first ex- 
periment of its kind by the station. Pre- 
viously only experiments with dry-land 
farming have been carried on. 

The weather was ideal, and more than 
175 cattle feeders attended the meeting. 
The morning program was headed by 
H. B. Osland, of the animal husbandry 
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department of the Colorado State Col- 
lege. The afternoon session led off by a 
talk by H. J. Henney, director of the 
Colorado experiment station at Akron. 
Other speakers were J. F. Brandon, 
Charles Giles, Jr., D. W. Robertson, Roy 
M. Green, president of the Colorado State 
College; J. D. McGee, F. A. Anderson, 
director of the extension service at Colo- 
rado State College; David A. Hamil, 
state representative from Logan County; 
and R. C. Tom, of the station, who gave 
an interesting summary of the cattle 
feeding experiments. Present at the 
event were Lawrence F. Mollin, of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, who reported that the experiments 
as carried on in this territory seemed to 
be of inestimable value; and A. A. Smith, 
of Sterling, Colorado. 


It is hoped that the station will be able 
to carry on more experiments with cattle, 
in view of the excellent job done on first 
trial—L. F. Moun. 


COCHISE-GRAHAM MEETING 


Cochise and Graham county (Ari- 
zona) cattlemen met recently in Bisbee 
for the thirtieth annual convention of 
the Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers’ 
Association. Speakers included Frank 
S. Boice, Sonoita, president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. 
Officers elected were Warner Mattice, 
Pima, president; Stuart Krentz, Doug- 
las, first vice-president; Jesse Williams, 
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San Simon, second vice-president. The 
Cochise Junior Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion was created at the meeting. 
Objective of the junior organization is 
“To gain experience in organization 
work and to develop closer interest in 
the cattle business in the state and na- 
tion.” Officers elected were: Jack Fin- 
ley, president; Tom Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret Burnett, treasurer; and 
Phil Bidegain, secretary. 


NORTH PLATTE 
FEEDERS’ MEETING 


The twelfth annual spring feeders’ 
meeting under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska substation at North 
Platte, Nebraska, was held on May 2. 
Water was in abundance, the Platte 
River flooding from heavy rains over a 
period of several weeks, and during the 
entire day of the meeting rain fell 
virtually without interruption. 


Notwithstanding the weather, nearly 
200 feeders were at the substation, lo- 
cated three miles south of North Platte, 
and heard interesting talks by W. W. 
Derrick and Dr. L. N. Hazel. The fea- 
ture of the morning program was the 
exhibition of the cattle involved in the 
feeding experiments by C. F. Reinmiller. 
Mr. Reinmiller described the various 
feeds that were being given to the differ- 
ent lots of cattle. The experiments should 
mean a lot to feeders generally. Mr. 
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Reinmiller’s work seemed to be appre- 
ciated by everyone present. 

At noon a luncheon was held at the 
Pawnee Hotel, and Superintendent L. I. 
Zook of the substation presided. Several 
interesting talks on war needs and plan- 
ning were given. Speakers at the after- 
noon session included M. L. Baker; E. A. 
Kelloway, secretary of the Omaha Live 
Stock Exchange; Max W. Junkin, one of 
the “master farmers” in the North Platte 
area; and Lawrence F. Mollin, of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, Denver. Mr. Mollin discussed the 
present situation as affecting the live- 
stock industry, with particular reference 
to the labor question, tire rationing, and 
sugar rationing. 

Attendance at this meeting, particu- 
larly because of the inclement weather 
and bad road conditions, was a tribute 
to the fine work being carried on by the 
North Platte substation, and Superin- 
tendent Zook and Mr. Reinmiller are to 
be congratulated, not only for the fine 
work they are doing, but for providing 
an enjoyable and educational day for 
everyone present.—L. F. MOoLLIN. 





LIVESTOCK ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FORMED 


A committee to gather and present to 
Washington congressmen and officials 
facts about the cattle business—cost pro- 
duction data and other facts—so that 
the lawmakers and administrators may 
properly arrive at fair price control 
laws and regulations for the cattle in- 
dustry was formed at Omaha on May 16. 
Cattle growers, feeders, commission men, 
and representatives of agricultural col- 
leges from four states were in attend- 
ance. The name of the committee is 
the National Live Stock Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


NEW MEXICO EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE TO MEET 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation will be held on June 10 at Hot 
Springs, New Mexico, on call of Presi- 
dent Tom Clayton, of Separ. All ranch- 
ers in the state, whether members of the 
association or not, are invited to attend. 
Among the problems to be discussed will 
be ranch labor shortage, land acquisition 
by the federal government and grazing 
land complications, livestock health dur- 
ing the war emergency, and cattle mar- 
keting goals. 


OPPOSE S. 1030 


The Treasure Mountain Stock Growers’ 
Association, consisting of the livestock 
raisers and permittees of Archuleta 
County, Colorado, and the southern ends 
of Hinsdale and Mineral counties, after 
reading and discussing Senate Bill 1030 
in a recent meeting, adopted a resolution 
stating “that the Treasure Mountain 
Stock Growers’ Association be put on 
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record as being opposed to Senate Bill 
1030.” S. 1030 is designed to provide 
legal status to advisory boards and give 
them recommendatory power and to pre- 
vent distribution of existing permits. 


MIDDLE PARK MEETING 


Officers re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Middle Park Stock Growers’ 
Association at Kremmling, Colorado, re- 
cently were Fay F. DeBerard, Kremm- 
ling, president; Amos Horn, Granby, 
vice-president; and George Field, Par- 
shall, secretary-treasurer. 


SOUTHEASTERN 
MONTANA MEETING 


ITH PRESIDENT MILTON SIMP- 

son presiding, members of the South- 
eastern Montana Livestock Association 
meeting at Broadus, Montana, on May 9 
heard the report of Secretary-Treasurer 
W. A. Minifie, showing the association 
to be in good shape, and other speakers, 
including Dr. W. J. Butler, state veteri- 
nary surgeon; Paul Raftery, secretary of 
the Montana State Livestock Commis- 
sion; Lyman Brewster, of Birney, who 
talked on the value of local, state, and 
national organization for the stockman; 
Evan Hall, Milwaukee railroad agricul- 
tural agent; and M. M. Hill, of the FBI. 


The meeting was well attended. Atten- 
tion was given to discussion of such prob- 
lems as disease control, the ranch labor 
situation, forest matters, with particu- 
lar emphasis on fire control, wild game 
and the hunting season, and brand in- 
spection. 


A resolution adopted, addressed to the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, urged that army and navy purchas- 
ing departments buy grass-fat beef. 

Milton Simpson was re-elected presi- 
dent and Ed Holbrook, vice-president. 
F. H. Petro, Miles City, was named sec- 
retary. Members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected as follows: Big Horn 
County—Matt Tschirgi, Wyola; Junior 
Spear, Lodge Grass; and Berry Roberts, 
Hardin. Treasure County—J. B. Grier- 
son, L. F. Haveman, and B. W. Hope, 
Hysham. Rosebud County—Dan Lockie, 
Sheffield; Evan McRae, Forsyth; and 
Lyman Brewster, Birney. Custer County 
—Charles Wiley and Rufus Ashelford, 
Miles City; Casey Barthelmess, Olive. 
Powder River County—C. D. Terrett, 
Brandenberg; B. M. R. Knutson, Camps 
Pass; Ray Tarbell, Biddle. 





MOUSE RIVER CATTLE 
GROWERS’ MEETING 


D. GRAHAM, OF MINOT, NORTH 

* Dakota, was re-elected president 

of the Mouse River Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion at the closing session of that organ- 
ization’s third annual convention held at 


Minot recently. C. F. Adams, of Lans- 
ford, was elected vice-president, to suc- 
ceed John C. Eaton, of Minot and Den. 
bigh, named secretary-treasurer. 

It is not to be assumed that three 
annual meetings are all the ones held by 
the Mouse River stockmen, because the 
comparatively new Mouse River organ- 
ization is really a continuation of the 
Mouse River Live Stock Protective As- 
sociation founded in 1886. On June 2] 
of that year, thirty stockmen met at 
Villard, North Dakota, to seek “speedy 
recovery of strayed stock; immediate 
and organized pursuit of stolen horses 
and cattle; protection of the prairie 
ranges and preservation of native mead- 
ows by a system of firebreaks; and es- 
tablishment of regulations for branding 
and herding of stock.” 

Speakers at the Minot meeting in- 
cluded Dean H. L. Walster and Dr. J. H. 
Longwell of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College; C. W. Lambourn of the 
state AAA office at Fargo; John T. 
Tucker, Bismarck, state engineer and 
secretary of the state water conserva- 
tion committee; and A. R. Wije, of 
West Fargo, representative of Armour 
and Company. 

At a banquet talks were made by Gov- 
ernor John Moses; State Representative 
W. M. Smart, Minot; and D. K. Me- 
Laughlin, St. Paul, representative of 
Swift and Company. A saddle awarded 
to President Graham at the affair was 
turned over by him to the Red Cross 
and auction of it brought $110 for that 
institution. 

It was reported that approximately 
fifty new members were added to the 
association rolls at the convention. 

The Mouse River organization voted 
at the meeting to join the American 
National Live Stock Association. 


COVER 


The picture on this month’s PRODUCER 
cover is by C. J. Belden, rancher-photo- 
grapher, of Pitchfork Ranch, Wyoming. 


CALENDAR 

J UNE— 
2-4—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Gillette. 
4-6—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n Convention, Steamboat 
Springs. 
8-10—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Belle Fourche. 
10—New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Ass’n Executive Committee Meeting, 
Hot Springs. 
11-183—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Lexington. 
12-13—North Dakota Stockmen’s Ass’n 
Convention, Fargo. 


AUGUST— 


10-15—American Institute of Co- 
operation Annual Session, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
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PRICE CEILINGS 


i LANDMARK ON THE ROAD 

toward a completely managed econ- 
omy has just been passed with the impo- 
sition by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion of a general price ceiling order. Of 
tremendous scope, affecting the daily 
lives of every citizen of the country, it 
is only to be expected that there will be 
countless adjustments to be made in the 
interest of fairness and equity; but on 
the whole it must be stated that the 
public has accepted the order with very 
good spirit. While as a people we have 
always felt free to criticize govern- 
mental action which in any way in- 
fringed upon our liberties or was not in 
accord with our own ideas of the proper 
procedure, and this attitude—carried on 
perhaps in somewhat less degree 
throughout the recent months when we 
have been engaged in war—has given 
rise to a belief in foreign circles that 
we are not unified in our war effort, the 
fact of the matter is that the American 
people almost without exception place 
winning the war as No. 1 on the list of 
things to be done; and to that end they 
are willing more or less philosophically 
to accept what comes. When the war is 
over we all hope that we shall regain 
our lost liberties, and we should work to 
that end. 

For the immediate future, the price- 
ceiling order has two major objectives: 
First, to protect the consumer against 
exorbitant prices which inevitably would 
result from a demand for goods and 
services which, under present conditions, 
in many lines would far exceed the avail- 
able supply. In this connection it seems 
certain that the price-ceiling order must 
soon be accompanied by an extension of 
rationing to many lines. Only recently 
we have had our first taste of rationing 
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in sugar as a country-wide measure, and 
in gasoline on the eastern seaboard but 
expected to be extended to the whole 
country. Second, to retard, if not entirely 
to prevent, the inflationary price spirals 
which have been developing during the 
past two years. It is regrettable that 
due to administration insistence a bad 
loophole has been left in the structure, 
and no adequate control so far imposed 
upon labor. For the moment, it is up to 
the War Labor Board, as far as its pow- 
ers go, to check continued advances in 
labor costs, and if it fails to do the job 
either there will have to be drastic leg- 
islation or eventual failure of the whole 
program. 


As the order affects our own industry, 
there are some matters of great concern 
as to the eventual effect. First and fore- 
most is the question of beef supply. It 
will take some time to determine the re- 
action of the Corn Belt feeders. Today 
tkey do not know exactly where their 
cattle will be pegged under the ceilings 
just placed in effect. A few weeks’ ex- 
perience will clear up that point. Still 
unsolved is the question of feed costs, 
partially dependent upon legislative ac- 
tion affecting government reserves of 
corn and wheat. These uncertainties 
must be removed so that the feeder 
knows what he can depend upon. In 
order that the supply of beef may be 
adequate at all times, it is highly impor- 
tant that this and any other matters now 
confusing the feeders should be quickly 
cleared up. 


Perhaps the most unfortunate effect of 
the price ceiling will be a deterioration 
in quality, and this will be true not only 
in beef but in many lines affected by the 
order. The incentive for finishing cattle 
is gone. The price ceiling is, at least for 
the moment, entirely inflexible. It does 
not permit reward for long weeks of con- 
scientious effort in making a load of 
cattle unusually attractive to the beef 
buyer. Instead, the reward goes to the 
feeder who can quickly put on a modi- 
cum of fat. 


It is too bad that even before a trial 
could be had of the effects of the order, 
a requirement is proposed that packers 
must trim all excess fat from beef car- 
casses before delivery to the retailers. 
Why spend weeks putting it on, only to 
have it trimmed at the expense of the 
producer and sold at the price of beef 
tallow, at little more than one-third 
of the price of the carcass beef. This 
order, unless rescinded, will undoubtedly 
further the trend toward deterioration 
in quality. 

In view of the situation that has thus 
been created, it would seem essential that 
some program or policy should be an- 
nounced as to the degree of finish and 
the weight of carcass most desired. To- 
day we have only the cattle marketing 
program, which calls for marketing suf- 
ficient cattle this year to prevent a fur- 
ther increase in numbers. This program 
was devised prior to the time when any 
beef was being purchased for export. 


Now that some substantial amounts have 
been purchased by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, presumably for 
lend-lease, there may be need to re- 
examine the whole program. Should 
cattle be marketed, fat, as yearlings or 
as two-year-olds or older? If war de- 
mands are to increase, should they be 
met by holding to heavier weights or by 
continuing on a cow-and-calf basis, mar- 
keting beef as quickly as it can be pre- 
pared, which would be at the yearling 
stage? 

The above are just a few of the prob- 
lems that the price-ceiling order tends to 
crystallize. Today we are shooting in the 
dark. We know only that we are urged 
not to increase numbers and that if ex- 
cess fat is produced the producer thereof 
may be penalized. It would seem time 
that a clarified and comprehensive pro- 
gram for the entire industry should 
be considered, not just by the experts 
and the economists who worked out the 
cattle marketing goals for 1942 without 
taking the industry into their confidence, 
but at round-table discussions all over 
the country, where the men who produce 
and who feed the cattle can be consulted 
and a more workable program adopted. 


RANCH LABOR 


ANCH LABOR IS THE STOCK: 

man’s most difficult problem now. 
Most of his best men have been given to 
the army. Others have been attracted 
by high wages in cities and towns where 
war products are made—wages that the 
stockman could not pay even if meat 
were twice its present price. The prob- 
lem is how to continue to operate. The 
prospect has looked dark. 

To the ranch employee it seemed his 
plain duty to get into a uniform. If he 
had no dependents—and more often than 
in the case of the man in the city he 
had none—no deferment was asked. His 
employer could ask for it on the basis of 
essential skilled labor, but too often he 
hesitated to interfere. It was inevitable 
that this situation would drain the labor 
off the ranches and drain it fast. 


There is a note of encouragement for 
the rancher in recent developments, how- 
ever. A group of stockmen, with William 
B. Wright representing the American 
National Live Stock Association, reports 
that the selective service recognizes pro- 
duction of livestock as essential and does 
not want to call the key men of the 
industry. 


The report, printed on page 10 of this 
issue, setting forth nine developments in 
the conference with officials, clarifies the 
ranch employee status to some extent. 
Clarification may also be seen in other 
reports that some of the previous 
shuffling of men for the conduct of the 
war may have to be done over and some 
men taken from the army to go back to 
essential jobs they are expert at. 

Certainly the men from the ranches as 
well as from all other walks of life will 
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continue to go into combat service for 
their country. But officials have come to 
realize that key men in the industry 
should not be put in the ranks when 
their best service to the country is per- 
formed by staying where they are. 
Officials realize that this is as patriotic 
a duty as “packing a musket.” Meat 
must be produced for the men in armed 
forces and for the rest of us. A realiza- 
tion of this also by all the local draft 
boards, the employees, and the employ- 
ers will help immensely. 

For the successful prosecution of the 
war the rancher and his employee will 
have to face these practical facts. Both 
their jobs out there on the ranch are 
helping to win the war. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


i yoo “PRODUCER” TAKES PLEAS- 

ure in announcing that beginning 
with the current issue it will publish an 
Oregon edition. This will make the 
fourth state edition, as at the present 
time state editions are being published 
for Nebraska, Nevada, and Idaho. 

The state edition set-up has proved to 
be a most forward step in the livestock 
publication field and is a real service to 
eattlemen in the four states named. 
There the cattleman receives two maga- 
zines in one. In the state edition pages 
of the Propucer he is kept informed 
by the state association on matters of 
local and state interest; in the general 
edition pages he finds all the national 
news of importance to the industry, gets 
monthly market reports and statistics, 
reads feature articles, is able to keep 
abreast of Washington happenings, and 
learns of the activities of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 

Members of the four state associa- 
tions are all readers of the PRODUCER, 
and they have helped to put its circula- 
tion to the highest level in twenty-three 
years of existence of the magazine. 
Through this increased circulation we 
are not only reaching more stockmen in 
the West but are able to obtain more 
diversified advertising, thus keeping our 
readers posted on many more products 
necessary to the operation of the cattle 
business. 

The PRODUCER congratulates the Cat- 
tle and Horse Raisers’ Association of 
Oregon on its new Oregon Cattleman 
Edition, which carries on where the as- 
sociation’s former magazine leaves off. 


HELP PROTECT FORESTS 


The Forest Service, up against the 
necessity of operating under a reduced 
labor force in the face of increased dan- 
ger of incendiary fires through sabotage, 
appeals to users of the forests to help in 
fire protection this year. C. W. Woods, 
regional forester of the Intermountain 
region, suggests (1) alertness to pre- 
vent fires, (2) reporting of suspicious 
characters found on range or forest, and 
(3) continued co-operation. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


CONTROL 


May 18 was the effective date for 
price control affecting retailers the coun- 
try over; May 11, in the case of packers, 
sausage manufacturers, and wholesalers. 
In brief, in the case of meat the price 
control order is a general maximum price 
regulation covering beef, veal, pork items 
not under previous regulation, sausage, 
meat loaves, lard, by-products, and 
canned meats. Exception are hogs, 
cattle, sheep, lambs, and mutton and 
lamb. The levels of the price maximums 
are the highest prices prevailing during 
March, 1942. .. . The WPB, according 
to reports, is planning to draft an order 
directing packers to remove for render- 
ing before sale fats from beef, lamb, 
mutton, and pork. Purpose of the order 
would be to conserve fats for the war 
industry and lend-lease exports. 


TRADE BARRIERS 


At a meeting of state representatives, 
state governments were warned to re- 
move local barriers that hamper the war 
effort. Civilian and military authorities, 
from President Roosevelt down, had 
their say on a number of complaints: 
sizes and weights of trucks which ob- 
structed interstate hauling; restrictions 
on length of freight trains which hamper 
movement; restrictions in building codes 
causing excessive use of critical mate- 
rials; and “make work” rules by unions 
which waste time. . . . A second trade 
barrier meeting has been called to de- 
termine what specific action can be 
taken to wipe out the barriers. Gov- 
ernors of the forty-eight states have 
been invited to attend. 


PUBLIC LANDS INVESTIGATION 


Preparations for public land hearings 
at Denver and Glenwood Springs have 
been in the making recently. E. S. Has- 
kell, special investigator for the McCar- 
ran subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, has 
been in Denver making the preparations 
and interviewing stockmen witnesses 
and others. The hearings are being held 
under authority of Senate Resolution 241 
calling for investigation of administra- 
tion of public lands. Hearings on the 
subject have already been held in vari- 
ous other parts of the West. Dates for 
the Colorado hearing have not as yet 
been set. 


TRANSPORTATION 


President Roosevelt in early May gave 
to Director Joseph B. Eastman of the 
ODT authority to determine policy to 
control use of rubber-tired transporta- 
tion facilities, including passenger cars, 





busses, taxicabs, and trucks. Varioys 
regulations on hauling livestock comprise 
one set of orders. . . . Elimination of 
duplicating railroad service and private, 
club, and lounge cars and a “rationing” 
of civilian travel is said to be in the 
offing. . . . Railroads and tank car own- 
ers must be ready to move their cars to 
any point designated by the ODT. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS NUMEROUS 
BEEF PRODUCTS 


Beef products purchased under the 
lend-lease purchase program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture includes from 
May 15, 1941, through April 30, 1942, 
11,000 pounds of dried beef; 502,500 
pieces of beef bungs; 62,460 pounds of 
beef suet; 601,200 pounds of canned 
corned beef; 145,800 pounds of corned 
beef hash; 75,000 pounds of barreled 
family beef; 1,550,000 pounds of frozen 
boneless beef; 591,300 pounds of frozen 
beef carcasses; and 140,000 pounds of 
India mess beef. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gallup poll reports show that 400,000 
families have had to lay up cars because 
tires are worn out. Between now and 
next May a total of 12,000,000 are ex- 
pected to have to jack up cars for lack 
of tires. . . . Lowered personal exemp- 
tions to the individual income tax might 
go to $500 for single persons, $1,200 for 
married couples, with the $400 exemp- 
tion for dependents unchanged. Normal 
tax rate may be boosted from 4 to 6 per 
cent; surtax, beginning at 11 per cent 
and running to 80. . .. The Federal 
Reserve Board has ruled that install- 
ment purchases must be paid in twelve 
months and has put restrictions on 
charge accounts. ... A trade agreement 
was signed between the United States 
and Peru on May 7 involving lowered 
United States duties on sugar, cotton, 
hair of the alpaca and other animals, 
bismuth, and coca leaves. 


NEW FARM CREDIT BILL 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
recently reported a substitute for H. R. 
5336, known as the Farm Credit bill. 
This bill, according to Congressman Ful- 
mer, would require a subsidy of $14,- 
000,000 for the four-year period to June 
30, 1946, as against a $140,000,000 sub- 
sidy for H. R. 5336. 

The bill would cut maximum rate on 
land bank loans to 5 per cent; would 
provide that borrowers who have stock 
may take cash for their stock or leave 
the proceeds of the stock retirement 
with the bank and continue to receive 
the reduced rate of 3% per cent for the 
four-year period up to July, 1946, when 
the rate would shift to one based on 
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actual cost of money with a spread of 
114 per cent; would not require farmer 
borrowers to take out 5 per cent as 
stock, as required at the present time; 
would provide for rehabilitating the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations; would 
provide for the adjustment of emer- 


gency crop and feed loan indebtedness 


in default three years or more; would 
add to or subtract nothing from the ad- 
ministrative authority of those adminis- 
tering the original act. 


GAS RATIONS 


Eventual gas rationing for the entire 
country loomed as a probability for the 
future when the Office of Price Admin- 
istration limited the sale of motor fuel 
in the Atlantic seaboard area to three 
gallons weekly to “non-essential” mo- 
torists. Three types of ration cards are 
included: “A” for non-essential users; 
“B,” defense workers; and “X” for un- 
limited usage. 


CONSERVE YOUR CAR 


UGGESTIONS OFFERED BY A. B. 

Genung in the “Agricultural Situa- 
tion” for the conservation of farm cars 
and trucks are: 


1. Take the best possible care of cars 
and trucks and especially of tires. Have 
tires inflated every week to proper pres- 
sure. Have wheels aligned. Exchange 
right and left tires once in a while. Look 
them over often for cracks or cuts, and 
repair these before you have a blow-out. 
Don’t let tires stand on an oily or greasy 
floor and don’t leave them standing in 
hot sun. Don’t drive faster than thirty 
miles an hour—speed is the bitter enemy 
of tires. 

2. Arrange with one or more neigh- 
bors to exchange trips. 

3. Don’t go “empty.” Double up both 
in case of individuals and produce. 

4. Plan your buying in town so as to 
save trips. 

5. Pick up all nails, pieces of board, 
broken glass, and jagged rock in the 
highway and around your own buildings 
and driveways. 

6. Make sure that you carry an in- 
flated spare tire, or jack, air pump, and 
patching kit. 

7. Arrange to keep larger supplies on 
hand—things like fuel, purchased feed, 
and groceries. 

8. Arrange storage space so you can 
hold your produce at home for a time, in 
case of unexpected transportation short- 
age. 

9. Cut down on some of the youngsters’ 
trips into town to the movies and rides 
just for fun. 

10. Eliminate driving in bad weather, 
so far as possible. 

11. Have a place where your car and 
spare parts can be securely locked up. 

12. Finally, look ahead a year or two 
or three. How will you be fixed then for 
car or motor truck? 
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BLACKLEG INFECTION 


The dependable quality of Globe Blackleg Bacterin, 
Whole Culture (Alum Treated) now is more vital than 
ever . . . because healthy, marketable livestock is the key- 
stone of America’s ‘Food for Freedom” drive. 


Vaccinate now — help insure victory for America and 
her allies — help get a better market for your stock. 
Vaccinate with Globe Blackleg Bacterin . . . and be safe! 


GLUBE Laboratories 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK LOS ANGELES DENVER MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY 


_The Sterling Quality Bacterin in the Silver Box 
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Colorado Fence Stays Put—lt’s a onetime job for a 
lifetime of service. Colorado Field Fence erected 
within the last two decades on good line posts and 
well braced corner posts should give many more years 
of trouble free service. 


Consider this fact when you are again able 
to buy new fence. 
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DO YOUR OWN WELDING 
3Models ... . $60 40$125 im 


OPERATES FROM YOUR "32 VOLT LIGHT PLANT 


Make hay tools, auto gates, branding tools; 
repair machinery, stock tanks, windmills; 
save expensive trips to town when in a 
hurry. Catalog on request. 


See your dealer or order direct from 









































































































































































LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
IN THE PAST MONTH 


By H. W. FRENCH 


INCE THE MIDDLE OF APRIL THE 

fat-steer market at Chicago boomed 
upward to the highest level since 1937 
and then reacted unevenly but sharply. 
The big talk in the trade was about the 
recently established 
| ceiling prices for 
| dressed beef and the 
| influence of this 
move on the market 
for live cattle. Many 
were of the opinion 
that the late decline 
was caused by the 
move made by buy- 
ers in an effort at 
readjustment so that 
their purchases could 
be sold at ceiling 
levels without incur- 
ring any loss. 

The average price of choice and prime 
steers at Chicago for March was $14.71 
and in April the average price rose to 
$15.63. The April rise for other grades 
was somewhat similar. The March and 
April average prices for all grades were 
$12.59 and $13.26, respectively. Choice 
and prime steers the week of May 9 aver- 
aged $15.27 and the average for all 
grades was $12.83, standing 24 cents and 
50 cents lower, respectively, than a week 
earlier. 


Prevailing prices for cattle despite the 
current readjustment are much higher 
than a year ago and most owners are in 
no mood to flood the market at this time. 
The long-fed steers still in the feed-lots 
are mostly in strong hands, and as the 
market becomes more stable these ani- 
mals undoubtedly will continue to find a 
broad outlet. For the moment, however, 
it appears as though the lower grades 
may get the best action. 

Steers have been predominating at 
most markets, and all around the circuit 
there was marked scarcity of cows. Such 
animals, together with bulls, usually sold 
readily and in many instances at new 
high levels in recent years. Choice light 
veal calves are expected to remain scarce 
for many months and attempts to break 
the market will be frustrated. Vealers 
buyers have complained about steady 
losses for dressed stock, yet they have 
been unable most of the time to cheapen 
first cost. 


West coast influence has been of im- 
portance at many of the markets, espe- 
cially in the steer division, although nat- 
urally this demand did not go so far east 
as Chicago. The latter market, however, 
reported liberal eastern shipping demand 
for the better grades of steers, and all- 
weights in the good or higher grades are 
selling almost on a parity. Inspected 
slaughter of cattle and calves in Cali- 
fornia for the first quarter of 1942 was 
12 per cent above the corresponding 
period a year earlier, and the March 
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slaughter of cattle was 20 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 

Comparisons at mid-May with a month 
earlier were strikingly different from 
usual at Chicago. Slaughter steers of 
choice grade suffered mostly 50 to 75 
cents loss, and as compared with the high 
time in April the decline was even more 
severe, although the close was by no 
means the low spot in the market. Heif- 
ers showed a somewhat similar trend but 
cows in the main were 25 to 50 cents 
higher. Bulls were mainly strong to 25 
cents higher. There was uneven but sharp 
advance on vealers, although heavy 
calves did not enjoy much improvement. 


Reach 1937 High 


Before the end of April some choice-to- 
prime steers established the highest 
price since 1937 of $17.25, but during the 
first week of May equally as desirable 
steers sold at $16.50 and the following 
week some reached $16.60. The decline 
during the last week of April was the 
first of any importance since the middle 
of February. It may be said that at the 
high time during the last week of April 
choice steers and yearlings were selling 
at $1 to $1.25 above the last two trading 
days of March and $1.25 to $2.25 higher 
than March 2. 

Early in the period any number of 
good-to-choice steers sold at $13.50 to 
$16.75, and around the middle of May 
comparatively few loads passed $15.50 
while little landed under $12 except me- 
dium offerings which were to be had fre- 
quently at $11 down. Country owners 
shut off the supply on the break, and the 
slight recovery from the low time was 
due to that rather than to any sudden 
increase in the demand. 

Well-finished heifers averaging 1,225 
pounds topped at $15 and other top kinds 
around 1,000 to 1,100 pounds scored 
$14.50 to $14.75, the bulk usually selling 
around $11.75 to $14. Some 750-pound 
Canadian heifers made $12.75. Any num- 
ber of good cows sold at $10.25 to $10.75 
and some made $11 to $11.50, but lower 
grades bulked at $9 to $10. Canners and 
cutters were most numerous at $6.25 to 
$8.50. Medium-to-good bulls bulked at 
$9.25 to $10.25 but some landed at $10.50 
to $10.75 when good and carrying plenty 
of weight. Vealers sold downward from 
$15.50. 

Late sales of steers at Omaha were 
scarce above $14, although on the high 
spot some choice loads scored $15 to 
$15.50 and a few prime animals reached 
$16.25. On late days medium-to-good 
steers bulked at $11.25 to $13. Heifers 
were taken at $10.50 to $13.50 but the 
bulk cleared downward from $12.50. Only 
scattered lots of cows made $10.50 and 
higher, most sales ranging downward 
from $10. Best bulls passed $10 and 
veal calves reached $15. 


Kansas City reported a top of $14.75 
and a few loads at $14 to $14.50 in the 
fat-steer section, but after the price- 
break sales were limited above $13.50 
and medium-to-good kinds finished 
largely on an $11.15 to $13.25 basis. 





Mixed yearlings sold as high as $14 and 
some 880-pound Nebraska heifers topped 
at $13.75, other choice loads selling at 
$13 to $13.65. Not many cows passed 
$10 and few bulls sold above $9.85. 

Around the close of April some choice 
fed steers at Denver made $14.75, freight 
paid, a few others scoring $14 to $14.65, 
but after the turn in May nothing landed 
above $13.60, although strictly choice stil] 
were worth above $14. Not many steers 
on a flat basis scored $13.25 and higher, 
but many, including those taken by west 
coast buyers went at $11.25 to $12.50, 
Some heifers went at $12.90 to $13.15, 
but the bulk grading medium-to-good 
scored $11 to $12.75. Beef cows were 
limited from $10 up, common-to-good 
kinds bulking at $8.75 to $9.50, while 
only shelly and light canners sold below 
$7. Bulls reached $10.40 and choice veal 
calves bulked at $16.50. 


Canadian Shipments Heavy 


Exports of Canadian cattle to the 
United States from January 1 to May 7, 
inclusive, totaled 94,859 beef cattle, 5,912 
dairy cattle, and 23,731 calves. The re- 
spective totals for the same period in 
1941 were 35,986, 5,022, and 18,820. Ship- 
ments from Canada the first two weeks 
of May fell materially below those of 
early April. 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calf 
prices at Chicago around the middle of 
May were largely on a strong to 25-cent 
higher basis than a month earlier but the 
supply was not large and the demand 
was good despite the seesaw market for 
slaughter classes. Demand was broadest 
at the time the fat-cattle market was on 
the upswing, but prospective buyers are 
still wanting thin light cattle and some 
countrymen are in the market for fleshy 
feeder steers, although this latter outlet 
dried up materially after the start of 
May. Many southwestern stockers have 
been going through to western feeding 
areas. 

All stocker and feeder steers purchased 
at Chicago, Kansas City, and St. Paul 
were higher in April than in March, 
ranging from 46 to 78 cents higher, and 
during the first part of May average 
prices showed little reaction, but the 
slight changes were downward. The 
average price of stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago for the period January 
through April was $11.15 against $9.85 
for a like period in 1942. Kansas City 
reported $11.26 against $10.22 a year 
earlier, and the St. Paul figures were 
$10.08 and $8.69, respectively. 

Some good-to-choice yearling stock 
steers at Chicago were noted at $11.75 
to $13.50 and a few lightweights scored 
$14. Texas calves and yearlings were 
taken at $13 to $15.50. Some choice 356- 
pound steer calves cleared at $16. Any 
number of good-to-choice yearling steers 
went out from Omaha at $12.50 to $13.25 
and medium-to-good, at $10.75 to $12.25. 
Good-to-choice fleshy 900- to 1,050-pound 
feeders cleared at $12 to $12.85. Good- 
to-choice heifers sold to the country at 
$11 to $11.50 and some choice made $12 
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to an extreme of $12.40. Many good-to- 
choice yearling steers sold at Kansas 
City at $12 to $13.50 and some made 
$13.75 to $14. Steers from 750 pounds up 
bulked at $11.50 to $12.75 but medium 
kinds went down to $10.25. Good-to- 
choice heifers scored $11.25 to $12.25. 
Mixed calves averaging 340 pounds sold 
at $14.60 and some 136-pound weights 
reached $17.50. 

Occasional sales of choice yearling 
steers at Denver were taken at $13.50 to 
$14 but most of the medium-to-good 
steers on country account landed at $11 to 
$12.50. Many heifers sold at $11 to $11.50 
and some reached $12; medium kinds 
cleared from $10.50 down. Cows usually 
sold at $7.50 to $8.50 although killer 
demand kept country buyers from get- 
ting many. Calves with any weight did 
not pass $15 but many vealer weight 
kinds landed at $16 to $17 and a few 
reached $17.50. St. Joseph reported most 
medium-to-good steers at $11 to $12.50, 
and Sioux City indicated most sales at 
$10.50 to $12.25. Medium - to - choice 
steers at St. Paul made $10 to $13 and 
good Canadian feeders sold at $10.75 to 
$11.60. 


Hog Prices Hold Steady 


Hog prices did not fluctuate to any 
great extent from the middle of April to 
the middle of May, although ceiling 
prices were in effect for dressed pork 
products but some previous adjustments 
had been made. Buyers needed hogs and 
generally supported the market, espe- 
cially on every break. The Chicago hog 
prices at mid-May were little different 
from those at the middle of April, yet 
late prices were practically at the low 
point of the period. 

Tops moved within a $14.10 to $14.50 
price range and at the finish best were 
selling at $14.25. Good-to-choice barrows 
and gilts sold within a narrow spread 
and there was little difference in the 
price of anything from 200 pounds up, 
slight discounts having been noted on 
the lighter offerings. The most outstand- 
ing situation in the hog market at this 
time is the relatively high level for 
sows, such offerings selling within 25 
cents of the top for choice barrows and 
gilts. Most of the sows, of course, carry 
plenty of weight and fat and with the 
lard supply dwindling it may be logical 
for packers to go after the sows without 
demanding a normal discount from good- 
to-choice hogs. 

The April slaughter of hogs was up 
from March and over 300,000 above 
April, 1941. The slaughter from January 
through April at 18,053,373 stood over 
2,000,000 larger than the corresponding 
period last year. The May 1 lard hold- 
ings were off over 56,000,000 pounds 
from a month ago and were little more 
than one-third as large as on May 1, 
1941. All pork products in cold storage 
on May 1 were greatly below a year ago. 

Spreads between markets in the Mid- 
west were abnormally narrow. Average 
weights of the majority of hogs around 
the market circuit were about as heavy 
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as a year ago, while sometime back hogs 
were going below the averages of the 
corresponding time last year. High 
prices made it profitable for producers to 
feed out their holdings before marketing, 
and it is the general belief that com- 
paratively few hogs from 160 pounds 
down will put in an appearance all year. 

Feed-lots in northern Colorado and in 
the Scottsbluff area of Nebraska are 


soared to the highest level since 1929. 
Spring lambs will take the place of old- 
crop lambs throughout the country, al- 
though there still are quite a number of 
shorn old-crop lambs left around to be 
marketed. There were around 200,000 
head of California spring lambs through 
the Ogden and Salt Lake gateways up to 
the middle of May. It is estimated that 
about 75 per cent of the California new- 












crop lambs to be delivered during May 
have already been contracted by growers. 


almost bare of old-crop lambs at this 
time, and as the season ends prices 
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Early Lambs Do Well 


Conditions in April were favorable for 
the development of early lambs, showing 
considerable improvement over a month 
earlier. Consequently early lambs made 
unusually good growth. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, lambs on 
May 1 were in average or better condi- 
tion in all areas except the far north- 
western states. 

Marketings from California and Ari- 
zona in April were larger than a year 
ago, and the quality of the lambs was 
better. The May marketings are ex- 
pected to be smaller than last year, and 
this is true of most sections. Shearing 
was delayed in Texas and the marketing 
of shorn grass-fat yearlings from that 
state may be held back. Slaughter sup- 
plies in June are expected to be fairly 
large for lambs from the early areas and 
for grass-fat yearlings from Texas. 

Contracting of new-crop lambs in most 
areas for feeding purposes has hardly 
opened up as yet. There were a few 
deals reported in Montana around $10 
and some in Oregon at $10.50 to $11. 
The recent trend in fat-lamb prices may 
make producers rather bullish when they 
get ready to price their new lambs, but 
of course the market they will hit after 
being fed out is a full season beyond the 
present. 

Seven Corn-Belt states purchased 117,- 
923 sheep and lambs during April, as 
compared with only 46,586 the same 
period last year. Purchases for January 
through April, however, were slightly 
smaller than a year earlier, the decrease 
in Iowa being larger than elsewhere. 

Slaughter lambs at Chicago at mid- 
May were largely $1.75 to $2.25 higher 
than a month earlier and prices were at 
the peak late. Fat ewes which have been 
selling well regardless of the ups and 
downs in lambs continued upward and 
the month’s advance was roughly 75 
cents. Lamb and mutton has not been 
placed under any ceiling arrangement, 
but undoubtedly the sharp price rise was 
not due to this situation but rather to 
the sudden drop in supplies and to un- 
usually high pelt allowances. 

Late in April best fed wooled lambs at 
Chicago were to be had under $14 but 
rapid advances pushed the top above $15 
and on the high day some choice offer- 
ings scored $15.40 for a new high. For 
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the first two weeks of May it was mainly 
a $14 to $15 market for good-to-choice 
wooled lambs. Fed shorn lambs were 
most numerous at $12 to $13.25 basis, 
but several loads on the late bulge scored 
$13.35 to $13.75 and the extreme top was 
$14. Range and fed spring lambs sold at 
$14 to $14.75, the top resting at $15. 
Wooled fat ewes sold up to $8.50 and 
any number landed at $7 to $8. Many 
markets outside Chicago reported fat 
ewes in the $8 bracket and fed wooled 
lambs in the $15 class. Shorn ewes at 
Chicago sold downward from $6.75, al- 
though most of them went below $6.50. 
Feeding and shearing lambs were not 
very abundant and this was especially 
true of the former. Quotations at Chi- 
cago were practically nominal, but at 
Omaha and Denver where some sales 
were reported the market closed un- 
evenly 25 to 75 cents higher than mid- 
April. Some medium feeding lambs at 
Denver scored $11 and a few at St. Paul 
landed at $11 to $11.50. Omaha reported 
several loads of good-to-choice shearing 
lambs at $12.25 to $12.65, and some on 
a freight paid basis at Denver made 
$12.40. Odd lots of shorn feeding lambs 
at St. Paul made $9 to $10.50 and strictly 
choice kinds at Omaha reached $11.50. 


WOOL AND HIDE 
USE HEAVY 


By H. W. F. 


RDERS CONTEMPLATED FOR 

wool for 1942 will engage a large 
part of the activity of the wool textile 
industry. In the first quarter of 1942, 
the army quartermaster division called 
for bids on approximately 93,000,000 
yards of wool cloth, 12,000,000 wool 
blankets, and much other material con- 
taining wool. Delivery of most of these 
items is to be completed by the end of 
the year. Considerable wool will be used 
by mills to complete army materials 
ordered in 1941 for delivery in 1942. Ma- 
chinery capacity in most sections of the 
wool manufacturing industry is still suf- 
ficient to permit substantial expansion 
for emergency needs. 

The average price received by farmers 
as of mid-March was 38.3 cents a pound, 
against 37.1 cents a month earlier and 
33.4 cents a year ago. Mill consumption 
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of apparel wool in January was at new 
record at 11,212,000 pounds, scoured 
basis, per week, or 40 per cent above a 
year ago. More than half the appare] 
wool used by mills in January was of 
foreign origin. The January consump- 
tion was equivalent to about 90,000,000 
pounds, greasy shorn and pulled, against 
a monthly average of 48,000,000 pounds 
for the five years, 1935-39. 

The 1943 domestic clip will not be 
available to mills until late spring, and 
large inventories must be maintained to 
assure continuous mill operations in the 
early months of next year. To assure 
the needed supplies of wool for military 
requirements in the event that imports 
are curtailed, the War Production Board 
has ordered sharp curtailment of wool 
use for civilian purposes. Production in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa totals about 1,650,000,000 pounds 
a year, and approximately 700,000,000 
pounds are produced each year in 
South America. Most of this wool is 
available for export, but the shipping 
situation will influence the amount im- 
ported by the United States. 

Early activity in the western wool- 
producing areas has disappeared and 
dealing of late has been limited. Wool 
producers are assured of good prices and 
are in no hurry to unload their clips un- 
less buyers should show a disposition to 
support the market, as changes down- 
ward are not anticipated in the face of 
the anticipated large future wool re- 
quirements. 


Boston Market Spotty 


The wool market at Boston around the 
middle of May was spotty and not very 
active. Fine wools and good quarter 
blood domestic wools were in fairly good 
demand. Importers showed the disposi- 
tion to sell foreign grease wools which 
they purchased early in the season. The 
general market moved slowly with most 
sales close to ceiling prices. 

Demand for eastern fleece wools was 
fairly active and graded quarter blood 
combing sold at 52 to 53 cents, in the 
grease, for wools delivered to the mills 
direct from the country. The better 
classes of Ohio delaines made 47 to 48 
cents, delivered. Graded three-eighths 
blood combing went sparingly at 52 to 53 
cents. 

Territory wools were uneven, fine 
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wools having moderate action and graded 


half blood wools moving slowly. Average 
French combing sold at $1.15 to $1.18, 
scoured basis, similar grade short comb- 


ing wool making $1.12 to $1.15. One 
lot of quarter blood graded combing 
wool scored 95 to 98 cents. 


Good twelve-month Texas wool was 
quoted at $1.15 to $1.18 and average 
twelve month at $1.12 to $1.14. Average 
eight-month wools ranged from $1.06 to 
$1.10. 

The mohair market was slow and adult 
mohair was quoted at 57 to 60 cents. 


Record Hide Needs 


The use of hides is heavy and undoubt- 
edly will continue big for the duration, 
as both civilian and army needs are about 
the largest on record. Shoe production is 
at record levels and leather for other 
uses is also great. Advices are being 
given for the care of shoes so that they 
will last longer, and replacement needs 
may be reduced so that an adequate sup- 
ply of leather for all purposes may be 
available. 


Exports of hides and skins from Ar- 
gentina in January increased nearly 58 
per cent in volume over a year earlier 
and prices gained much more as com- 
pared with last January. Prices of heavy 
and light steer hides, however, declined 
12 per cent after suspension of trading 
when ceiling prices were imposed by the 
United States. Under buying by the 
United States and Great Britain the 
trade was more active in March than 
during February but prices displayed vir- 
tually no change. 

The distribution of hides by the four 
big packers was about equal to the take- 
off, although after early May some con- 
cerns were slow in making allotments. 
There was a sale early in May of 34,000 
skins at River Plate (South America). 
Trading in New York and on the Pacific 
coast markets was of little volume. 


Changes in the general hide market 
were of little consequence and _ sales 
usually were at ceiling prices. Recent 
production has been above a year ago. 
Heavy and light native steer hides as 
well as heavy and light native cow hides 
were quoted at 15% cents. Both branded 
steer and branded cow made 14% cents. 
Colorado steer hides were moved at 14 
cents and native bull at 12 cents. Packer 
calfskins were quoted at 23% to 27 cents 
and packer kipskins at 17% cents to 20 
cents. 


The country hide market was quiet and 
usually dull, and, while quotations were 
around steady, it was largely a nominal 
trading basis for the month. Some 
trimmed country calfskins, ten pounds 
up, were moved at 18 cents, and others 
under ten pounds sold at 16 cents. 
Trimmed heavy cow hides were quoted at 
12% cents and trimmed bull at 8% cents. 
All-weights were quoted at 15 cents, as 
were extremes. Branded hides made 14 
cents and bull hides ranged from 9% to 
9% cents. 
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Prevent Abortion Losses 


By vaccinating your calves 4 to 8 months old 
With ANCHOR Abortion Vaccine 


Price per 5 cc. dose 35 cents 


Blackleg Bacterin (5 cc. dose) $0.07 per dose 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin (5 cc. dose) 06 per dose 
Anti-Hemorrhagic Sepetiowmsia: Ser wicca as scssstienesnecercierorentsi 1.80 per 100 cc. 
Mixed Bacterin Bovine, Formula No. 1 (Sec. dose) 06 per dose 


(This new product has incorporated in it some of the organisms 
formerly contained in the pink eye and pulmonary bacterins) 


Coli-Enteritidis Bacterin 
(To be used for treatment and prevention of calf scours) 
One 10 cc. syringe and two needles 


FREE BOOK: Send for a copy of our “Vaccination 
Simplified” booklet, also latest price list on all products. 


Order from nearest ANCHOR dealer 
If your local drug store does not handle ANCHOR products, write us 


Anchor Serum Company 


SO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
W. J. KENNEDY, Vice-President and Sales Manager 
The World’s Largest Anti-Hog-Cholera and Animal Vaccine Plant 





Cooperation 
for Victory— 


Through cooperation in marketing, nationally organized livestock pro- 
ducers reached an all-time high in volume and value of cattle, hogs and 
sheep sold through their own sales agencies in 1941. 

These agencies, operating on 37 markets, large and small, handled over 
130,000 decks of cattle, hogs and sheep which brought cash returns of more 
than $216,000,000. 

Gratifying as these figures are, and as efficiently as this livestock was 
handled, still greater economy and enlarged services are possible with 
increased volume. , 

During this war and after the boys come home, cooperation is 
indispensable. 


National Live Stock Marketing Association 


160 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


———> FOR SALEx—— 
IDAHO CATTLE RANCH 


We are proud to offer this Idaho property. It supports 1,000 head of cattle 
easily. Its irrigated meadows yield plenty of hay for winter feeding, and 


the weather conditions are ideal. Its summer range consists of more than 
6,000 acres of excellent fenced grass land in addition to Taylor Grazing 
rights, and is located in big-game and fishing territory. A real working 
cow outfit. Full particulars on request. 


DAVIDSON-EBERLE 


203 McCarty Bldg. —Realtors— Boise, Idaho 
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CATTLE—FLORIDA 
TO KENTUCKY 


By DAVID I. DAY 


ROUND DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, 

Florida, there is a small amount of 
cattle feeding going on, but throughout 
Walton County are evidences of splendid 
progress in the production of feeder 
cattle and calves. It 
is now and will 
probably continue to 
be a producing sec- 
tion rather than a 
finishing area. To 
begin with, this is a 
good grass country 
and roughage can 
be grown very eco- 
nomically. The farm- 
ers are aware of 
the need of livestock 
improvement, and 
there is a good de- 
mand forbetter stock 
bulls. Quite a few have good sires and 
are operating on a scale that makes the 
sale of calves the most profitable part 
of their business. 


Said one farmer: “You should have 
been around here last fall when we 
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staged our livestock show. I think it 
was one of the best beef-cattle exhibits 
ever seen in the Southeast. There was 
even a good Santa Gertrudis bull in the 
show and quite a number of calves re- 
sulting from a cross of Santa Gertrudis 
on native cows.” 


Just a few cattle are brought in from 
elsewhere. In the county are twenty- 
five to thirty producing feeder calves 
for sale, and a few have feed-lots to 
fatten some of the steers. In DeFuniak 
Springs is a state livestock market, and 
most of the cattle grown there are sold 
through it. The rest are sold largely 
through the excellent livestock market 
at Montgomery, Alabama. 


All in all, the country around De- 
Funiak Springs looks like a real cattle 
country of the future. There is good 
pasture, plenty of roughage grown, and 
farmers have learned how to supply the 
mineral needs of cattle. In the Florida 
fat-stock shows—not only in the locality 
under discussion but elsewhere—native 
fat animals won their share of the rib- 
bons in competition with western calves 
brought in and fed out in various coun- 
ties of the state. 


Around Mobile, Alabama, on both 
sides of the historic bay, farmers in the 
counties of Mobile and Baldwin are 
semi-finishing considerable numbers of 
stocker cattle. These cattle are mostly 
of native origin and only a few herds 
of high grades and purebreds were ob- 
served. Again we found a fine grass 
section with large amounts of wild hays 
cut annually. Some peavine hay is fed 
to cattle, and velvet beans grown in corn 
make a popular feed. Several farmers 
originally from northern states were 
contacted, and they agreed that one of 
the needs of the Mobile Bay country is 
a widespread application of limestone 
and phosphate. When the mineral was 
thus applied, they said the soil re- 
sponded well and that mixed pastures 
of dallis grass, Lespedeza, and white 
Dutch clover made rare cattle forage. 

From Mobile we started northward 
through Clarke and Marengo counties, 
seeing little of importance in the beef- 
cattle business, arriving late one after- 
noon at the little city of Demopolis with 
a population of about 4,200. We were in 
Mobile during the best of the Azalea sea- 
son and had traveled what is known as 
the Azalea Trail some eighteen miles, 
extending from Bienville Square in the 
downtown district westward to Spring 
Hill. It is one of the most beautiful 
drives of the kind in the world, lined 
with lovely gardens ablaze with Azalea 
blossoms, and lordly live oaks every- 
where. We talked of this all the way up 
to Demopolis and along the road ob- 
served many rare trees. 


There is much of the same sort of 
beauty in Demopolis, which is not to be 
wondered at, as the town was founded 
by French aristocrats, exiled after the 
fall of Napoleon. They had hoped to 
start profitable vineyards and olive 


groves. A great many of their descend. 
ants still dwell there—lovers of fine 
flowers and trees. 

As sure-fire evidence that Montgomery 
is on the march as a cattle center, it 
may be mentioned that, at the recent 
livestock show, there had been 400 op 
more calves fed by the 4-H boys and 
girls. Said one of our acquaintances: 
“In a few years from now, you will see 
the present cattle tours blossom into 4 
regular cattle feeders’ organization, | 
was impressed by one little thing maybe 
you didn’t notice. That was the number 
of wire-frame (lined with sisalkraft 
paper) silos in use in that locality.” 

Next day we drove into Tuscaloosa— 
a lively state university seat with con- 
siderably over 20,000 population. Ala- 
bama’s celebrated “Crimson Tide” foot- 
ball team is a favorite topic of conver- 
sation with visitors. We spent a day 
looking about the surrounding country, 
It is not much of a cattle region but, 
of course, there are a number of farm- 
ers producing very good feeder and 
stocker cattle and just a few were found 
who feed out finished animals. Quite a 
number of feeder calves are shipped in 
from southern Alabama and some from 
St. Louis. Evidently the time will come 
when there will be more feed-lots there, 
as good grain is grown and both cotton- 
seed meal and peanut oil meal are pro- 
duced locally. 

I found a number of farms producing 
plenty of fine hay—Johnson grass, Les- 
pedeza, soybean, and peavine. It is a 
nice pasture country, too, with good 
growth made of dallis grass, Lespedeza, 
Bermuda grass, carpet grass, white 
Dutch clover, and the occasional pasture 
of yellow hop clover. Most of the silage 
used is made of sorghum or Texas 
seeded ribbon cane. As in the Mont- 
gomery country, where temporary silos 
are needed, the tendency the last year 
or two has been in the direction of wire- 
frame silos, lined with sisalkraft. Cattle- 
men are getting good results feeding 
lime, phosphate, and hardwood ashes to 
calves on pasture. There are a few 4-H 
calf feeders and a few herds of pure- 
bred registered beef cattle in the trade 
territory of the city. In short, the beef 
cattle industry is getting a start around 
Tuscaloosa, and we believe great strides 
will be made there in the future. They 
have everything it takes, even to com- 
paratively close markets at Demopolis 
and Birmingham. 

Now we take off northward across po- 
tential cattle country of the future into 
the friendly little city of Russellville, 
with a population of around 3,600, in 
Franklin County. All interest was directed 
at the May 7 stock show at the time of 
our visit, and there was little inclina- 
tion to talk of anything else, particularly 
in homes where there were 4-H boys 
with feeder steer projects. The idea was 
to stage the show in Russellville and 
then proceed directly to the district show 
and sale in Birmingham. There was to 
be a poultry exhibit, too. 
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Essentially this locality is feeder pro- 
ducing land, with much of the cattle 
sent on northward to the Tennessee 
River Valley and middle Tennessee for 
finishing. Most of the cattle to be seen 
for miles around are Herefords. Fat 
cattle are produced in a small way, and 
marketed, some in Birmingham and 
some in Nashville. The most hopeful sign 
for the future is in the 4-H beef calf 
work. I noted a good many trench silos 
in use—there are said to be fifteen of 
them in the county, which may be re- 
garded as a good beginning. Possibly 
fifty registered Hereford bulls are in 
service in the county and there are 
three registered herds, the largest with 
forty cows. 

Just a short drive northward across 
Colbert County brought us to the Ten- 
nessee River and across it into Florence, 
a city of 12,000 people or more right in 
the heart of the celebrated Muscle Shoals 
district. It is also a college town and 
contains many points of interest. We 
were shown many fine ante bellum homes 
in and out of town. So far as beef feed- 
ers are concerned, they are scarce in the 
trade territory of Florence. 

An example of what can be accom- 
plished in this territory, if the people 
develop the will to do it, is found in the 
notable success of an _ outfit which 
started feeding Hereford cattle some 
thirteen years ago. They feed out sev- 
eral hundred steers every winter. They 
buy steer calves locally—get some in 
Texas or Oklahoma—gathering about 
500 head at a time of half-breed or bet- 
ter quality, mostly whitefaces. They like 
to get the calves at weights of 300 to 
500 pounds in the fall of the year, prefer- 
ably thin, and they remain thin until 
the following spring when they go on 
good Lespedeza pasture. They start put- 
ting on growth and fat there and when 
frost comes they are put on feed to 
finish as smoothly as quality will permit. 
They usually feed cattle around 150 days 
before marketing. 

They get the cattle to market as fat 
as possible any time from April to June, 
and the indications are that these feed- 
ers are making plenty of money. In con- 
nection with their cattle operations, they 
raise some cotton and more corn and 


A group of young grade Hereford calves on wheat on the R. H. Long farm, Hope 


Hull, Alabama. 
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hay, growing out quite a number of 
hogs, too, each year. There are some 
other farmers cashing in on a smaller 
scale and a few here and there who lack 
the facilities and the ability, and so are 
not making much. All northwestern Ala- 
bama looks like a cattle country, made to 
order, the greatest drawback being the 
cotton complex which has held many 
back for years and years. There are 
many farmers who can make a go of the 
beef-cattle business in that country but 
who will never do it so long as cotton 
occasionally sells at 18 or 20 cents a 
pound. 

It is a region responding marvelously 
to pasture fertilization. Where landown- 
ers have applied a couple of tons of 
lime and up to 400 or 500 pounds of 20 
per cent superphosphate per acre, seed- 
ing to a mixture of white Dutch clover, 
Lespedeza, orchard grass, Kentucky blue- 
grass, and dallis grass, they have pas- 
tures not excelled in any corner of the 
United States. It would be interesting 
to see what some of the kingpins of the 
cattle feeding industry in Illinois or 
Iowa would do in that region—but you 
can safely say they would make history 
and make it quickly. 

The twin counties of Colbert and 
Lauderdale, of the last-named of which 
Florence is the county seat, are said to 
have over 10,000 acres of pasture land 
doing comparatively little in the way of 
developing meat, milk, or wool for the 
nation at this time. Some of it is de- 
voted to cotton that is much more 
adaptable to beef production. 

Here and there over this part of Ala- 
bama one sees a little alfalfa growing, 
but the main hay crops are sericea and 
Korean Lespedeza, and kudzu. Possibly 
not one-tenth as much hay is produced 
as might be if the people were truly live- 
stock-conscious. There is a local packing 
plant to take most of the cattle raised, 
but some are trucked to Birmingham, 150 
miles distant, and to Nashville, about 
120 miles away. 

At the time of the visit, some fifteen 
4-H beef calves were ready for the 
fat-stock show in Birmingham and about 
that number is exhibited at the North 
Alabama State Fair at Florence. So far 

as seen, no registered herds of beef cattle 








are in either county and not so many 
registered bulls as there should be. For 
the most part, where registered white- 
face bulls are owned they are used on 
nondescript local cattle or on Jerseys. 


It was late evening when we left 
Florence, soon crossing the state line into 
Tennessee, through Lawrenceburg, and 
on to Columbia, often mentioned in my 
reports as an excellent center of Ten- 
nessee livestock production. 


I expect shortly to motor over some 
counties in northwestern Pennsylvania 
where there are quite a few farmers 
producing beef cattle. I’ll tell about this 
next month. 


“OJR 10th” 


“You don’t mean it! You’re 
kidding!”” said Pachy. 

“No, ’m not,” insisted 
Snooty. 


“Why, Alfred never would 
have done that.” 


“Well, he offered to. At 
the Ken-Caryl dispersion he 
said to a guy I know, ‘If you 
still want OJR Royal Domino 
10th at the price we just 

paid, you can have him’.”’ 


“Think of it,’ mused Pachy. “Lucky for 
Baca Grant Herefords that the man didn’t 
take him up.” 


“It just goes to show,” said Snooty, “that 
even the so-called smart ones get fooled. 
Looks now as tho Alfred was dumb to make 
the offer and the other fellow 
more dumb for not taking 
him up.” 

“I’m glad it turned out in 
our favor,’ Pachy continued. 
“They tell me OJR 10th is 
turning out to be one of the 
best breeding sons of WHR 
Royal Domino 5ist. That’s 
saying a lot.” 


Baca Grant, Crestone, Colo. 


Alfred Collins 
Ralph Murdock 





Walter Oldland 
Phil Robinson 


PAINTER HEREFORDS 





AAPA PALA 


Safeguarding the Future 


Uncle Sam and his Allies want 
POUNDS OF BEEF. Painter bulls 
are helping ranchers deliver; have 
long been famous for ability to 
sire cattle with MORE WEIGHT 
FOR AGE, plus quality. THE EX- 
TRA POUNDS WILL SAFEGUARD 
YOU NOW UNDER PRICE CEILINGS 
Painter prod- AND WILL GO FAR TOWARD SAFE- 
ucts. GUARDING THE FUTURE STABIL- 
ITY OF YOUR OPERATIONS. 








William H. 
Noble, Burrel, 
Cal., has just 
taken delivery 
on 32 Painter 





L. C. “Jim” Hoover, 
livestock auctioneer 
serving the cattle- 
men of the West. 


Jim Hoover 
Sterling, Colo. 
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TALK CENTERS ON 
THE PRICE CEILINGS 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


ULLEN REMONSTRANCE 

greeted the beef and pork price ceil- 
ing. It had been excessively publicized 
and did not generate surprise. Obvi- 
ously the OPM adopted the expedient 
of passing the buck 
to processors and 
distributors, which 
savors of policy. 
Hoover’s average 
hog price device not 
only was a flop but 
generated vociferous 
objection, and it 
never did work sat- 
isfactorily. On this 
occasion active pro- 
test took the shape 
of sharp supply cur- 
tailment at the mar- 
kets following the debacle of the pre- 
vious week when a coterie of confused 
buyers “pulled the plug,” resorting to 
stockyard vernacular. Catching their 
second wind, killers found themselves 
on short allowance, an emergency 
they met by restoring all or part of 
the depreciation. Cattle receipts were 
cut 30 per cent that week; supply of 
both hogs and sheep was also curtailed. 
In principle the country did not object 
seriously, but inquired the why and 
wherefore of permitting the wage ceil- 
ing to continue spiraling. Announce- 
ment was made at an inopportune mo- 
ment when agrarian activity centered on 
belated corn planting. Livestock had 
been closely marketed and could wait. 

For once the sheepman got a break, 
recalling Hoover’s advice, as food ad- 
ministrator, to consumers to cease eat- 
ing lamb as a lamb would grow “to make 
more wool and mutton to clothe and feed 
the Allies.” Obedience then was prompt 
and nation-wide, lambs breaking $6 per 
cwt., as the time was September and 
western pastures were disgorging the 
new crop. On this occasion lambs ad- 
vanced $2 per cwt., reaching the highest 
level since 1929. No reason for exemp- 
tion has been assigned; probably the 
sheep industry was entitled to something 
in the nature of a bonus. Previously 
lamb was the cheapest comestible, but 
it promptly forged to the head of the 
list. 

How the ceiling will work out, assum- 
ing that it is to be permanent, is any- 
body’s guess. Logically many retailers 
and small packers outside the scope of 
federal inspection will chisel; that is 
human nature, as General Hugh John- 
son discovered when he tossed the Blue 
Eagle aloft. An army of snoopers to re- 
press this type of cupidity has been sug- 
gested. No harsh measures of the 
“crack-down” type have been threatened. 
The injunction is merely to “be good and 
avoid trouble.” 

Before the check rein was tightened, 
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hog prices had advanced 69 per cent 
within a year, which was due mainly to 
government buying; cattle had gained 
23 per cent; and ovine stock, 27 per 
cent. Having been extensively adver- 
tised, ceiling announcement was pre- 
cluded by liquidation on an extensive 
scale. Feeders anticipated something 
worse; halting of the upward price 
trend was realized, as the avowed pur- 
pose was to reduce cost of beef and hog 
product to the government and consum- 
ers. How it will work out no one knows. 
Possibilities include: 

Restricted demand for replacement 
(feeder) cattle, as cost of making gains 
in the feed-lot is advancing and many 
feeders are still carrying steers laid in 
at gambling prices. 

Long feeding (carrying steers into 
weight), an error committed by many a 
year ago, will not be repeated, despite 
shortage of edible and glycerine yield- 
ing fats. Feeders are concentrating on 
light yearlings and will buy the 1942 
calf crop at or in advance of weaning, 
if western breeders are in a mood to 
accept what feeders consider “reason- 
able” prices. The feeding problem has 
been complicated by rapid disappear- 
ance of old corn, a promise that the gov- 
ernment will require at least a third of 
the new crop for alcohol to go into mu- 
nitions, fooling around with synthetic 
rubber experiments, and _ stereotyped 
doubt concerning the outcome of the corn 
crop now at the starting stage. Four 
bumper corn crops in a row, for which 
there is scant, if any, precedent, are re- 
sponsible for a hunch that drought, or 
frost, such as ruined the 1914 crop, are 
due to repeat. 

The corn acreage is large, as many 
farmers have decided to ignore the 
gentle rain of checks, desert the conser- 
vation program, and grow every possible 
bushel. The AAA chaps, manifesting 
doubtful enthusiasm over the wheat mar- 
keting plebiscite which they carried by 
the skin of their teeth when the army 
of non-voters is considered, are making 
strenuous effort to keep corn growers 
in line, reminding them that a day may 
come when they will regret wrecking 
the subsidy fabric. An ancient adage is 
that “those who are not for us are 
against us,” and non-voters at these elec- 
tions cannot be considered enthusiastic. 
Despite court decisions upholding wheat 
penalties, opponents are still starting 
new litigation, probably on the theory 
that anything is worth trying repeat- 
edly. Anyhow, the AAA hustlers for the 
salvation of agriculture are as nervous 
as a rabbit’s nose. 

This will be a year of heavy, probably 
record, meat production, but every pound 
of it will find a place. Government buy- 
ing of both beef and pork is rapidly ex- 
panding as the military establishment 
increases, war industry accelerates, and 
lease-lend exports soar. “Sell hell out 
of everything,’ admonished P. D. Ar- 
mour (the original) toward the end of 
the Civil War, which he proceeded to do, 
incidentally laying the foundation of the 


Armour fortune. His son, J. Ogden, went 
into reverse, bought even gold bricks, 
and died broke. The time to sell any- 
thing (at a price) is when a buyer jg 
available. With Uncle Sam the heaviest 
purchaser in history, ancient and mod. 
ern, this is obviously a favorable oppor. 
tunity to clean up, putting the sale pro- 
ceeds away in a safe place where it will 
not mildew or the rats get it. 


Liquidation has been in full swing 
since the turn of the year. This is at- 
tested by record slaughter — 3,800,000 
cattle, 18,000,000 hogs, and 6,250,000 
sheep and lambs going to the shambles 
during the first quarter of 1942—an in- 
crease over the same period last year 
of 665,000 cattle, 2,200,000 hogs, and 
396,000 sheep. How much of this in- 
crease represented liquidation in response 
to the lure of attractive prices and ap- 
prehension of adverse price ceilings 
must be left to conjecture, but finished 
cattle (high beef dressers) were abnor- 
mally scarce all through the period, 
and light hogs, including many pigs, 
were rushed to market. Killers com- 
plained constantly of low beef yields, in 
contrast with the crop of fat bullocks 
they garnered last year when those who 
made them lost their underclothing, in 
a metaphorical sense. This season kill- 
ers have bagged a grist of low yielding, 
warmed-up, and in many cases fleshy 
feeding (two-way) steers. It is a cinch 
bet that, at the time beef outlet chan- 
nels were gorged with bulky, overdone 
carcasses last year, scarcity of that type 
will be acute. Chicago is getting few 
fat bullocks over 1,300 pounds; at 
other markets a single load makes a 
job for a photographer. Memory may 
be short, but more than one season is 
needed to forget a debacle. Both the 
government and the populace made a 
demonstration last year that a few tons 
of big beef was more than enough to 


go around; those who have been in the 
habit of making it have taken due 
notice. 


All the information I can get from 
the trans-Missouri area is that the op- 
portunity will be seized to cash every 
overage cow and undesirable bull. Both 
are making record returns; hence the 
policy savors of sound judgment. Dairy 
culls were never so scarce, as milk pro- 
ducers are retaining even three-teated 
cows to swell milk checks. A clean-up 
next fall is on the agenda. Dairymen 
are apprehensive that termination of the 
war will disclose a glutted condensed 
milk, cheese, and butter market, with 
Uncle Sam’s cash box closed. Anyhow, 
purging both beef and dairy herds is 
sound policy. Despite improvement, the 
country is still full of scrubs and other- 
wise undesirable females, and the grade 
bull still serves his bovine harems. The 
porcine breed has been standardized and 
the barebelly ewe sent to the scrap pile, 
but the weekly bovine aggregation on dis- 
play at any market furnishes convincing 
evidence that commercial cattle breed- 
ers have a long way to go before misfits 
have been eliminated. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Shortage of fats is intensifying. Some 
genius at Washington conceived the idea 
of getting an army of housewives, armed 
with tin cans, to save “kitchen grease 
for the defense.” The leaven worked, 
put when a woman toted a quart of 
grease to a meat market to receive a 
thin dime by way of compensation, she 
resumed the ancient, if not economic, 
practice of sending kitchen refuse to the 
garbage can. Now a new idea has been 
evolved. Killers have been admonished 
by Washington to strip beef carcasses 
of fat at the cooler. This is conserva- 
tion at the supply source, as a majority 
of feminine minds fails to realize that 
when a pound of glycerine grease goes 
into the sewer the available supply of 
explosives has been reduced that much. 
The order requires the beef house to 
strip carcasses of fat to the irreducible 
minimum, the intent being to conserve 
300,000 to 500,000 pounds for war usage. 


However, lard is the real glycerine 
source, and a heavy summer run of 
sows that have been conditioned after 
weaning spring litters will recuperate 
reduced stocks. Not so long since, the 
fat “grass widow” was an object of de- 
rision at the market, lard going to soap- 
ers at 5 cents per pound or less. Now 
she is the Queen of the Barnyard, as 
former Governor Kraschel of lowa 
asserted recently at the annual Duroc 
convention in Peoria, coveted by pack- 
ers and realizing anywhere from $65 
to $85 per head. 


FRIENDS OF MANKIND 


A list and description of twenty-six 
of the common birds useful to the 
farmer is contained in an illustrated 
bulletin issued by the Fish and Wild 
Life Service. The bulletin also gives the 
technical names for these friends of 
mankind. The bulletin, written by F. E. 
L. Beal, specialist on food habits of wild 
life, is obtainable from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
10 cents. It is Conservation Bulletin 18, 
Fish and Wild Life Service. 


FAVOR GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
FOR INTRASTATE PACKERS 


A resolution adopted by the National 
Association, Commissioners, Secretaries, 
and Directors of Agriculture, meeting in 
Washington, D. C. on May 6, endorsed 
a request of intrastate packers that reg- 
ulations regarding the sale of meat 
products to the United States govern- 
ment and its agencies be modified to 
allow the intrastate packers to bid on 
government contracts. 


TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION 
STABLE 

Out of 238,000 cattle from widely 
Scattered places tested with tuberculin, 
only 0.01 per cent reacted, according to 
figures taken from a report of A. E. 
Wight, tuberculosis eradication division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


April 15, 1942 
$21.50-23.00 


20.00-21.50 
21.00-23.00 
19.50-21.50 
21.00-22.00 
19.50-21.00 
16.00-16.50 
19.00-21.50 
17.00-19.00 


16.00-20.00 
15.00-18.00 
10.00-11.00 

9.50-10.00 


27.00-30.00 


April 15, 1942 
$15.00-17.00 
13.00-15.00 
15.00-17.00 
13.00-15.00 
10.75-13.00 
13.00-16.75 
12.50-15.00 
9.75-10.75 
13.00-14.50 
11.00-13.00 
11.50-14.00 
9.50-11.50 
14.15-14.65 
12.00-12.75 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— May 15, 1942 
Steer—Choice (700 lbs. up)...................----- $21.00-22.00 
ND oiiiiicinc deta ssatesaniniencepeatnacasines 19.50-21.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)...............---.-.- 21.00-22.00 
RN ici cicscinesdiaaniireconiecndibicticeebeasanielbanert 19.50-21.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice......................-:c0---000 21.00-22.00 
Yearling Steer—Good ................-..--sseeceeeeeee 19.50-21.00 
Cow—Commercial ................-....ecc---ccsccesecess 16.50-17.00 
Veal and Calf—Choice...........................--00++ 21.00-23.00 
RE I acc scisitssesiercicictn 19.00-21.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lamb—Choice (all weights)...................... 24.00-27.00 
SI ciisninnscnsshisinduvinsaciaceepbainbationineciniins 23.00-26.00 
MN caida dcecinicinkaineniscmsniseniscbainebbcvabaia 12.00-13.00 
Ewe—Commercial .............-....-..s--00-+-e0--e00es 11.00-12.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 
Loin—8-12 lb. average....................:.-0+---0000 27.00-29.00 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 
May 15, 1942 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)....$15.00-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good....................--.ccse--ecceeeees 13.00-15.00 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 lbs.) ...... 14.75-16.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good.....................cc-ssceesceeeeeees 13.00-15.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lIbs.)-......... 11.25-13.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 Ibs.)...... 13.00-16.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice .............--.-..--.-.0+-sseeseeceeeeeeee 12.75-14.75 
NIN ici scadtaescilaihditnabasccneommnntbaobauicpassiie 10.50-11.25 
Vealers—Good-Choice ................2.---.02-2000-e00eeee-+e= 14.50-15.50 
Calves—Good-Choice .................--..---.-cscceeesseeessene 11.50-13.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice........ 11.75-14.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............. 9.50-11.75 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 lbs.)........000...... 14.05-14.25 
Lambs—Good-Choice ...........22....22..1.-0-000e-000--eeeee- 14,00-15.10 
Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice .......................----- 13.00-14.00 
Bwes—Good-Choice ........-..............:cecseesseceneeeeee .. 8.00- 8.75 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


May1,1942+ April 1, 1942 
ORGY TROGU oo oe oe 106,620,000 127,196,000 
MEER I ciate eee seca plecaaat 19,727,000 20,318,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.......... 7,048,000 8,180,000 
IERORODY (POPE in erecta 258,089,000 278,876,000 
Bry Salt Porte... 5-5. ccc 88,073,000 83,792,000 
Pieced POPC. siscicccewe tected 224,655,000 227,748,000 
Frozen and Cured Trimmings..107,150,000 117,965,000 
IE II iiiicttntinnminnianisl 811,362,000 864,075,000 
DI sc ns a Na 120,392,000 176,883,000 
Rendered Pork Fat............00000..... 5,662,000 5,121,000 
Prosen Poultry acs 1.02. eee. 96,441,000 | 139,677,000 
Creamery Butter.......................... 37,183,000 45;045,000 
Eggs, Shell and Frozen (case 
OE WENGIE ) acess csoseecszccascneeehs 8,895,000 4,662,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. Subject to revision. 


May 1, 1941 
68,135,000 
17,428,000 
4,718,000 
402,582,000 
115,867,000 
277,427,000 
79,924,000 
966,081,000 
321,074,000 
6,624,000 
101,129,000 
17,795,000 


5,685,000 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


May 15, 1941 
$17.00-19.00 


16.00-17.00 
17.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
17.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 
14.00-14.50 
18.00-19.00 
15.00-18.00 


18.00-20.00 
17.00-19.00 
10.50-11.50 

9.50-10.50 


18.50-20.00 


May 15, 1941 
$11.25-13.25 
10.00-11.50 
11.50-13.25 
10.50-11.50 
8.75-10.50 
11.50-13.25 
10.25-12.00 
8.50- 9.25 
11.25-12.50 
8.00-10.00 
9.50-12.00 
7.50-10.00 
9.00- 9.20 


Five-Yr. Av. 
51,279,000 
15,970,000 

3,390,000 

279,472,000 
89,902,000 

269,019,000 
78,634,000 

787,666,000 

210,923,000 
82,573,000 
24,952,000 


5,985,000 


First Four Months 


RECEIPTS— 1942 — 1941 1942 
CERN 6 sk ih a ees 1,329,451 1,113,928 5,039,639 
CONGO ee 485,738 479,357 1,772,645 
NONE ose fate Sete ee eee 2,638,466 2,610,082 11,498,702 
PPNINNCN valasecs proto ate east ac Sige ce 1,865,865 1,618,194 7,057,600 

ToTaAL SHIPMENTS}— 

MERON scthccatse Seles sehc ya a 552,985 449,647 1,849,791 
CG eh cic ase ie Sees 171,411 165,411 626,801 
TI tek tais i sccsincatarncnticieacbibatee 611,772 623,425 3,043,741 
TE ssnscchcsiscsacs ti aliamtempancpinseeis 819,342 644,679 2,924,243 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
CGO ioc cnc ie ee 273,427 242,635 879,605 
Ce assis nds che seteke banaacstecncanenotad 67,764 59,617 235,805 
WN bocce 57,149 53,902 215,252 
I ivctiiishesscteiincsnigunsciivicesinsissniuiiilan 224,194 113,193 712,066 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
CUI occ eeeicsneeee eo 956,000 792,000 3,833,000 
CONGO assess ester 502,000 507,000 1,825,000 
TD hadiciccanteca ccieiecdcncicinemnemiogmensioe 4,196,000 3,807,000 18,053,000 
RN ssctecn SR eS a oa 1,570,000 1,436,000 6,257,000 


*Exclusive of calves ‘Includes stockers and feeders. 


1941 
4,243,993 
1,765,607 

10,811,728 
6,275,388 


1,608,060 

633,058 
2,902,933 
2,557,632 


805.942 
233,650 
207,209 
520,474 


3,166,000 
1,746,000 
15,953,000 
5,859,000 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVESTOCK REPORT 


ESTERN RANGE FEED CONDI- 

tions were reported by the Denver 
regional livestock office of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as of May 1 as 
fair to very good, with generally favor- 
able feed prospects east of the main 
range and fairly good conditions west of 
the Divide. New feed had been late in 
starting but moisture conditions were 
generally good. Livestock was in good 
condition, with only slight losses from 
spring storms. 


Supply of new feed showed a fair to 
very good condition, with more than the 
usual seasonal increase in condition. New 
grass had been late in developing, but, 
with good moisture, spring feed pros- 
pects were generally favorable. East of 
the Divide the new growth of forage was 
late but moisture conditions were good, 
with very favorable prospects for spring 
and early summer feed. Reported condi- 
tion of range feed was higher than a 
year ago in all the states east of the 
main range except Texas and Montana. 
Feed prospects were very favorable in 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, eastern 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and most of Texas. 
This Great Plains area has the best sup- 
ply of soil moisture in years. Spring 
feed prospects were good in Montana, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. 

West of the main range feed was late 
in starting. In Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho new feed was late and the condi- 
tion of range feed was below a year ago. 
However these three states had suffi- 
cient moisture to make good feed with 
warmer weather. Late development of 
new forage caused heavy feeding and a 
small carryover of hay in Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah, Nevada, Montana, 
and in a few other local areas. There had 
been a large carryover of hay and feeds 
in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico, with con- 
siderable stocks in parts of Wyoming and 
Colorado. Reported condition of western 
range feed on May 1 was 87 per cent, 
compared with 81 per cent last month, 
89 per cent a year ago, and 80 per cent 
for the 1932-41 average. 

Cattle and calves were generally in 
good condition, with only a few thin 
cattle in local northern areas and South 
Texas. In the northern areas and the 
Northwest, cattle did well to hold their 
condition during April storms and with 
late feed, and there was some shrinkage 
in some states and localities. In Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California cattle generally 
made good gains. Spring and winter 
losses had generally been light. Calf 
crop prospects were good, although there 
was some local loss of calves in northern 
sections during April storms. There had 
been an active demand for cattle in 
Texas, with shipments the first three 
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months of 1942 about 421,000 head, com- 
pared with 351,000 for the period last 
year. Volume of grass cattle moving to 
market in California was steadily in- 
creasing. 

Sheep and lambs were generally in 
good condition but late feed and April 
storms prevented marked gains in the 
northern states and the Northwest. Win- 
ter losses were light, but there were a 
few small local losses during April 
storms. Texas early lambs were doing 
well after a poor start, and the late lamb 
crop was fair to good. Early lambs in 
the Northwest had not made the usual 
gains. Storms delayed shearing in Texas, 
also in the early shearing areas of south- 
ern Wyoming, western Colorado, and 
eastern Utah. There was generally an 
active demand for ewe lambs, coming 
yearlings in the northern sections, and 
yearling wethers in Texas. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


OUTLOOK FOR WHEAT 


Looking into the future of the coun- 
try’s wheat growers, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude R. Wickard recently out- 
lined on the National Farm and Home 
Hour a post-war wheat growing pro- 
gram. He said that the outlook for ex- 
ports after the war is not encouraging. 
A plan for division of the world market 
after the war, drawn up by international 
wheat conferences, gives America a 
“share of the wheat trade very 
small and at a much lower price than 
parity.” The secretary believes the best 
course would be to begin thinking about 
something like the following: 

“Maintain parity for every producer’s 
share of the wheat grown on whatever 
acreage may be needed to supply our 
full domestic needs for flour—perhaps 
40,000,000 acres—and then have the 
areas that are specially equipped to 
grow wheat go ahead and raise consid- 
erably more than their domestic flour 
shares, then sell that excess wheat at a 
lower price for feed and for industrial 
uses and exports.” 


INTERNATIONAL SHOW 


Cancellation of the 1942 International 
Live Stock Exposition, scheduled to take 
place next December at Chicago, was 
voted at a recent meeting of the expo- 
sition’s board of directors. The board’s 
action was taken following announce- 
ment by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation that common carrier facilities 
will be taxed to the utmost with the 
handling of troop movements and travel 
directly connected with the war effort. 
However, officials of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Company have de- 
cided to hold a Chicago market fat-stock 
and carlot competition during the 
Thanksgiving season. Usual prices of- 


fered in past years at the International 
will be awarded. Decision to hold the 
competition came after receipt of 
letters from stockmen saying that ani- 
mals exhibited at the show must come 
to market eventually and that no addi- 
tional transportation would be required 

Publication of the Review ang 
Album of the 1941 International Expog;. 
tion has been announced by B. H. Heide 
secretary-manager of the show, The 
376-page illustrated review is available 
at a cost of $1. The International albyy 
is frequently used as a text in anima] 
husbandry class studies at agriculturg| 
colleges. 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


Reduced importations of hides result. 
ing from a shortage of shipping space 
may mean a production of cattle hide 
leather of about 22,000,000 compared 
with 28,000,000 in 1941, according to 
Merrill A. Watson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Tanner’s Council of Ameri- 
can, speaking before tanners at a meet- 
ing in New York. He said that the 
civilian consumers “do not face another 
situation as severe as rubber.” .. , 
Major Joseph W. Byron, chief of the 
leather and shoe section of the WPB, 
voiced a warning that there is enough 
leather for the needs of the people but 
not enough for their wants. “Heavy 
duty leather comes from South America, 
and it is unfair even to expect men to 
risk their lives to ship it here for non- 
essential use,” he said. Heavy- 
weight sole leather stocks and produc- 
tion have been ordered set aside for 
military and lend-lease needs. 


CATTLE AND BEEF IMPORTS 
UP DURING 1941 


Cattle and beef imports into the 
United States continued heavy in 
1941, and the total, on a dressed-weigiit 
basis, reached 8.1 per cent of federally 
inspected slaughter. Last year imports 
were below the average for the five 
years 1936 to 1940. In 1939 imports con- 
stituted an even larger percentage of 
production than in 1941. The high level 
of industrial activity in the United 
States and the increased number of 
men under arms have greatly stimulated 
the demand for beef. Resulting high 
prices have attracted imports of cattle 
from near-by countries. Both Canada 
and Mexico have marketed larger num- 
bers of dutiable cattle in the United 
States than a year ago. Cuba has sent 
more dressed, and South America more 
canned, beef to this country. 


EARLY SPRING LAMB CROP 
IS SMALLER THIS YEAR 


The number of early lambs in the 
principal producing states is somewhat 
smaller than last year, reports from 
farmers indicate. In most areas weather 
conditions have been less favorable for 
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aving early lambs this year, with pe- 
rods of relatively low temperatures and 
iss plentiful supplies of green feed. 
josses of early lambs to March 1, how- 
ever, have been below average and the 
jevelopment of the early lambs has been 
generally good. Marketings of spring 
ambs before July 1 will probably be 
smaller than last year, as will be the 
movement of grass-fat yearling lambs 
from Texas. 


PROFITS FROM JACK RABBITS 


The jack rabbit has become a source 
of a profitable income for one Ellis, 
Kansas, packing plant, according to 
Locker Operator. Besides supplying rab- 
bit meat from the 8,000 rabbits it pur- 
chases every day (approximately 20 
tons), it renders grease in surprising 
amounts; dries, stretches and bales pelts 
to sell to hat manufacturers; packs 
livers in One-pound cans, freezes them 
and sells them for fish bait; and cures 
the residue after the grease is extracted 
and converts it into bone and meat scrap 
for chicken feed. Sometime in the fu- 
ture, it is believed, glue can be extracted 
from the skin. The rabbits are bought 
for about 17 cents apiece from hunters. 


CANADA CURBS BEEF EXPORT 


Exports of beef and veal except under 
license are now prohibited by the Cana- 
dian government, the object of the pro- 
hibition being to conserve supplies of meat 
for home use. There has been no an- 
nouncement as to whether Canada intends 
to license exports of live cattle under 
the trade agreement between the United 
States and Canada. Under the agree- 
ment, Canada may send to the United 
States 193,000 head of cattle running 
700 pounds or more in weight at a re- 
duced duty rate of 1.5 cents per pound 
compared with full duty of 3 cents. 


COTTON FROM PERU 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that an understanding has 
been reached between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the officials in Peru 
under which the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will purchase up to 200,000 
bales of Peruvian cotton a year during 
the war. Cotton is the chief export 
crop of Peru, which under normal trade 
conditions is largely sold in Europe and 
the Orient. . . . The 1941 world’s cotton 
crop is tentatively estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 28,400,000 
bales of 478 pounds each, compared with 
30,400,000 bales in 1940. United States 
in 1941 produced 10,976,000 bales; in 
1940, 12,566,000 bales. 


BEEF TROUBLE IN CUBA 


Military commanders in several prov- 
Inces of Cuba were recently ordered to 
Seize enough cattle to furnish the beef 
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requirements of Havana, dealers to be 
paid the maximum price. The order 
was issued when supplies in Havana be- 
came exhausted. Slaughter-houses had 
become idle because the dealers refused 
to supply meat at the maximum price. 
A decree banning exports of beef cattle 
was also extended. 


MEAT SHORTAGE IN PERU 


Acute meat shortage is being experi- 
enced in Peru due to scarcity in ship- 
ping and refrigerating space, and au- 
thorities are actively assisting the fish 
industry in the hope of counterbalancing 
the meat shortage. Peru’s refrigerating 
plants are too small to hold large stocks 
of meat indefinitely and Argentina’s re- 
frigerating ships are too big and the 
voyage through the Straits of Magellan 
too long to make importation of Argen- 
tine meat a profitable proposition. 


TOO MUCH WHEAT 


Farmers in the western wheat belt of 
Canada are being urged not to increase 
this year’s wheat acreage above that of 
1941 but to plant all available land to 
oats, barley, and flax. Canadian officials 
have assured farmers that supplies of 
barley and oat seed are sufficient for 
whatever expansion may be undertaken 
and that the flaxseed available is suffi- 
cient to meet the government’s objective 
in this crop. 


ARGENTINA TO ENCOURAGE 
CATTLE GROWING 


The Argentine government, according 
to press dispatches, will lend its farmers 
a total of $25,000,000 to encourage cattle 
raising and mixed farming on acreage 
previously sown to cereals. The burden 
of buying up great surpluses by the gov- 
ernment as has been done in the past 
has become too great; hence the need 
for a different remedy. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 


LETTERS 


BACKWARD SPRING 


This has been about the most back- 
ward spring of the eleven I have ex- 
perienced in Utah since leaving Colo- 
rado. It just refuses to warm up. Con- 
sequently new grass is very slow in 
growth and hay supplies in many sec- 
tions are depleted. There has been plenty 
of moisture practically everywhere, but 
we need warm sunshine to make the 
grass grow and put some zest into the 
new first crop of alfalfa. Feed-lot 
cattle are rapidly cleaning up and some 
replacement cattle from the Mexican 
border are moving through to Montana 
but none stopping in Utah or Idaho as 
yet. There will be some Texas cattle 
move into Idaho about the middle of 
May. Because of shortage of moisture 
in certain sections of California, there 
may be a few California stockers come 
into the intermountain section, but we 
expect no general heavy shipping of 
cattle in this section until late summer 
or early fall. May is open season on 
junior livestock shows, with Idaho Falls 
and Spanish Fork just over and Rich- 
field, Delta, Ephraim, and Vernal in the 
offing, topped off by the Junior Inter- 
mountain at North Salt Lake early in 
June.—J. H. PHELPs, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


PRAISES POOLE 


Of all the articles written on live- 
stock, those written by Jim Poole rank 
the highest. In a short article he can 
tell more about the livestock situation 
than any other man. He gives one a 
word picture that saves a great deal of 
reading and his material is not choked 
up with figures. I have taken the 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER ever since 
it started and have always found it very 
valuable-—Evan W. HALL, Agricultural 
Agent, C. M. St. P. and P. R. R. 


NOT MUCH TRADING 


We had a fine winter. Cattle are in 
good shape and the grass looks two 
weeks ahead of most years. There was 
very little hay fed last winter in this 
part of the country. There’s not much 
trading going on now (late April), but 
a few cows have changed hands at good 
prices.—BAXTER BERRY, Jackson County, 
S. D. 


MAN NEEDS MEAT 


I was very much interested to read in 
the April number of the PRopUCER your 
article, ““Need Meat in Diet”—a reply to 
Dr. Sherman’s suggestion that we live 
largely on fruit, vegetables, and milk. It 
is doubtful whether this human race dur- 
ing the first 4,000,000 years of its exist- 
ence ate much except meat. In more 
modern times the meat-eating nations 
were leaders—England found that sub- 
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jects too poor to afford much meat had 
to be given full rations of it before they 
had endurance enough to be soldiers. The 
Eskimos and meat-eating tribes in Africa, 
not as yet affected by civilization, are 
healthy and have the finest teeth. 


A good deal of the food which is 
eaten cannot be digested by the stomach 
but has to pass to the intestines to be 
incompletely cared for. A lot of the pain- 
ful troubles are due to improper food and 
at times our teeth become disease centers 
because they resent eating soft break- 
fast starch food, cakes, etc., instead of 
meat which gives them healthy action. 
Many dogs fed on table refuse and lack- 
ing meat, have bad teeth, are rheumatic, 
and have all human ills—quite different 


for the meat-eating wolf. It makes me 
tired to hear fools rant against meat as 
food, and a government official who will 
order millions of pounds of good meat 
destroyed when half the people need it 
for food is bordering close to a criminal. 
I don’t believe milk is an adult food, but 
its derivatives are. 

When I had charge of government 
predatory animal control work I often 
visited 515 Cooper and attended many 
meetings of the American National Live 
Stock Association. —A. K. FISHER, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HEAVIEST SNOW 
Conditions in this country now (late 
April) are very good. We had one of 


“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. 


on request. Forms close 15th. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 
haus, owner. 





FOR SALE: Large New Mexico ranch, consisting 
of 240,000 acres of deeded lands, and 125,000 
acres of leased lands. Well improved, with plenty 
of water. Also ranch of 27,000 acres of deeded 
land, all improved, with plenty of water. Both 
priced to sell with good terms. Chas. M. Cross- 
man Agency, P. O. Box 874, Albuquerque, N. M. 





EXTRA LETTERS OR 


os FIGURES - 35¢ EA. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co, Council Bluffs 


Iowa 





FOR SALE 
Colorado Tourist Hotel 
On Peak-to-Peak Highway 


In Picturesque Platte Canon on 
Two Trout Streams 


This hotel has just been redecorated 
... has 12 rooms upstairs, bath, elec- 
tric lights, and finished basement. 
Four adjoining cabins and filling sta- 
tion go with hotel. 

If you have worked hard all your life 
and want to retire gracefully, in- 
vestigate this property. 

Hotel cost $30,000 to build. Will sell 
all for $3,750. 


Frank J. Wolf, 
1950 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colorado 


Display rates 


Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado 


WESTERN 
UNION 


FOR SALE—the year ’round—top-quality prize- 
winning but practical Registered Hereford bull 
calves at reasonable prices. CBQ RANCH, P. O. 
Box 1786, Fresno, Calif. Ranch located on Gen- 
eral Grant National Highway, 180, east of 
Fresno. It’s signed. 
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Got a Hobby? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 


your field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 


terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 


American Cattle Producer 

Pacific Poultryman 

New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper 
American Rabbit Journal 
American Fur Breeder 

American Pigeon Journal 

Pigeon News 

Angora (goat) Journal 

Belgian (horse) Journal, quarterly 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Amer. Hampshire (hog) Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 

The Sheepman 

Sou. California Rancher 

American Bee Journal 

Beekeepers Item 

Gleanings in Bee Culture 

National Live Stock Producer 
Florida Poultryman and Stockman 
Florida Cattleman and Dairyman 
Poultry Keeper 

Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

New Agriculture 

The Purebred (2 yrs. $2) 

Texas Livestock Journal 

The Country Book, quarterly 

The Eastern Breeder 

2.00 Goat World 


Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. A.C. 
LA GRANGE, ILL. 
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the heaviest if not the heaviest snow. 
falls in this area last winter that we 
have yet seen. The grass is a little late 
coming but with a few warm days it wil] 
shoot up fast. Most of us here hag 
plenty of hay, so the stock came through 
in fine shape. Would like to see a fey 
more saddle horse articles in your Mag. 
azine, but like it fine-——ANTON Jogy. 
SON, JR., Judith Basin County, Mont, 

There’s a good story on Argentine 
Gaucho horses herewith.—Eb. 


CONDITIONS ABOUT NORMAL 


Livestock conditions in this section 
are about normal. Loss in calving hag 
been above average, on account of the 
severe winter weather in March and the 
first week of April. There is a very 
small amount of feed left; in some see. 
tions feed had to be shipped in. With 
the normal amount of rain in May and 
June the range in this section will be 
the best we have had for many years— 


A. E. ANDERSON, Chouteau County, 
Mont. 


SHIPMENTS STARTED EARLY 


As of May 4 rainfall to the east of 
San Antonio has been fair to plentiful; 
to the west for 100 miles it has been 
light; the Laredo section is very dry, 
Shipments to Kansas and Oklahoma 


started early—VACHEL W. LACKEY, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


GOOD YEAR AGAIN 


Have had plenty of winter, but live- 
stock is in good condition and grass has 
a good start (early May), with ample 
moisture for a good season. It looks like 
a good year again for the stockmen— 
A. E. Harris, Hot Springs County, Wyo. 


BEST WHEAT PASTURE 


We like your paper very much. Kansas 
has had a very good winter for cattle 
and the best wheat pasture in the west- 
ern half of the state. Moisture is more 


than ample—Harotp E. Porter, Rice 
County, Kan. 


Rainfall in this locality has been less 
than normal, but pasture is very good, 
due to a late intermittent rain. Cattle 


look very good.—O. Hovpren, Los An 
geles County, Cal. 


Americans annually consume 13,563, 
680 cases of canned fish and _ other 
canned seafood—shrimp, clams, oyster’, 
crabs, etc.—according to output reported 
by manufacturers to the Census Bureau. 


I think the Propucer is the best of its 
kind.—SamM McDANIEL, Teton County, 
Wyo. 
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